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WHAT I SAW IN MACEDONIA. 


By REGINALD Wrovwn. 


MONASTIE—I. 


Viewed from a little distance, Mon- 
astir presents a smiling picture of 
green trees, above which tower a few 
minarets. Scarcely a house can be 
distinguished, except an occasional 
glimpse of a red-tiled roof and little 
blue spirals of smoke ascending into 
the clear mountain atmosphere. Great 
hills rise gently from this bed of green, 
with groups of tents dotted on the 
slopes, and across the still air comes 
the sound of bugles. Far away, lurid 
flames leap up, burning fiercely and 
vividly against the sombre background, 
betraying the beloved handiwork of 
the Turkish soldier. Even the faint 
and distant boom of cannon can be 
heard, and to-morrow we shall be told 
of the extermination of another band 
already killed thrice over. Along the 
broad and dusty avenue a great con- 
course of people is streaming towards 
the little station on the very outskirts 
of the town, and thither we gallop 
our horses, for the distant scream of 
a locomotive can be already heard 
heralding the approach of the Salonica 
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train, with its daily load of misery and 
vice. Turkish officers in every variety 
and extreme of military uniforms and 
smartness, ragged soldiers, stately ka- 
vasses keeping an ever-watchful eye 
upon their masters, one or two Euro- 
peans, and a motley array of porters 
throng the platform, as very slowly the 
long train rolls in. A dozen closely 
barred vans follow the engine and pass 
us, till the three or four carriages draw 
up opposite the station house, crowded 
with gendarmes, soldiers, redifs, all 
fully armed, who noisily descend, jost- 
ling the second-class passengers, con- 
sisting of officers and officials. To- 
wards the first van march a squad of 
zaptiehs, and it is unlocked, disclosing 
a mass of wild, unkempt faces, blink- 
ing piteously in the sudden light. A 
few sharp commands, a push or a 
thrust with a rifle-butt, and its con- 
tents are disgorged—slowly, because 
the men therein are chained to each 
other, or have their arms tightly bound 
behind their backs, and they are very 
weak from days of starvation. Some 
claw at rude bundles, all their worldly 
belongings, but most are barely clad 
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in rags. They are Bulgarian peasants 
whose villages have been burnt, their 
wives and children murdered or driven 
into the mountains to starve, whither 
they have followed till hunger has 
driven them once more into the valleys 
and into the hands of the soldiers. 
There were more when they first gave 
themselves up, but those were weak 
and could not keep up on that long 
march to the nearest railway-station, 
in spite of the bayonet prods and beat- 
ings with the rifle-butts. 

An officer explains to us that these 
are insurgents captured in a_ recent 
fight, but we know better. Poor 
wretches, they never possessed a rifle, 
else they would not be here and in this 
plight. Few armed insurgents are 
ever captured alive. In a long strag- 
gling line they totter out on to the 
road, mere caricatures of mankind, a 
bundle of bones strung together by a 
covering of skin, towards the inferno 
called the prison. How many will 
ever emerge alive before they are 
called, weeks or months hence, to the 
mockery of trial? Probably most of 
them, for they are hard to kill. 

But there are other vans not yet 
opened: a moan breaks from them oc- 
casionally, more distinct now that the 
babel of voices has streamed out to- 
wards the town. Our continued pres- 
ence is obviously unwelcome, and we 
diplomatically withdraw to a point of 
vantage well hidden in the trees. 
Here we see the vans unloaded, and 
the inmates carried to a neighboring 
shed till nightfall, when the ambu- 
lances will come and carry them to 
the overcrowded military hospital. 
They are mostly wounded soldiers, 
with here and there a mutilated Bul- 
garian, saved from a lingering but 
more merciful death on the hills for 
some reason, perhaps to give informa- 
tion against his comrades or as a trov- 
phy. Thoughtfully we mount our 
horses and ride slowly down the ave- 
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nue, past the exercising-ground facing 
the huge barracks. Bugles are blow- 
ing incessantly, for the Turkish soldier 
loves noise, and shouts cleave the air 
as they proclaim their allegiance to the 
Padisha at the close of each day. 

Half-way a small guard-house breaks 
the line of trees, and the sentry in a 
slovenly manner “presents arms,” for 
his instructions are to salute all con- 
suls, as we ride by with slightly ac- 
celerated pace. There are so few 
Buropeans here beside the consuls that 
we are invariably saluted as such. It 
was only a few short weeks ago that 
the Russian consul drove past this 
spot and met his awful fate. From 
this very guard-house came the fatal 
shot, and it was under this tree that 
he fell, and the zaptieh smashed in his 
skull as he lay. On those two trees, 
the next to the guard-house, the mur- 
derer and his comrade (whose only 
crime was that he did not prevent the 
other shooting) were hanged a few 
days later, calling to the soldiers to 
save them, saying, “Ye made us do the 
deed: save us if ye be men.” On the 
low branches, scarcely high enough to 
swing them clear, they were strangled, 
and Holy Russia was revenged. A few 
hundred yards farther we pass the 
military bakehouse and its guard. It 
is the first house of the town, and the 
place where more shots were fired at 
the dead consul’s carriage as it drove 
furiously by. 

The main street is crowded as we 
enter it. Citizens, soldiers, zaptiehs, 
one and all Turks, enjoying the brief 
spell of twilight ere darkness sends 
them hurrying to their homes. Not 
one European head-gear is to be seen, 
neither in the streets nor in the open- 
air cafés. We are alone amongst this 
mob of fanatics. Patrols of armed 
soldiers slouch past incessantly; at 
every street-corner stand sentries who 
unwillingly come to “the attention” as 
we approach. A feeling of uncanni- 
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ness, of some hidden danger, possesses 
us,—a feeling that we can never quite 
shake off in Monastir, for there is talk 
of Christian massacres in the air, of 
murder, though we jest about it at the 
consulates over coffee and cigarettes. 
Yet we have suffered no inconvenience, 
and, thanks to a little care, we have 
avoided jostling one of the uniformed 
bashi-bazouks, and hitherto escaped 
insult. 

A great clatter comes down the ill- 
paved street, and a carriage surround- 
ed by mounted gendarmes rattles past. 
Inside sits a grave-faced, bearded man, 
clad most correctly in frock-coat, but 
with fez. It is the Inspector-General 
of Reforms, Hilmi Pacha. He sa- 
laams gracefully out of the window, 
but he does not smile as affably as 
usual. Only this day he has informed 
our consul that there is a plot afoot 
to murder either him or us, and he is 
much grieved because we have re- 
sponded, declaring our unbelief that it 
is a Bulgarian plot. Also, he is pained 
at our accusations of Christian massa- 
cres, and that, in spite of his courteous 
and plausible explanations, we still 
believe the Turkish soldiers capable of 
such atrocities, and supply comfortable 
British breakfast-tables with the ac- 
counts thereof. Men pass us with 
searcely a glance of recognition, yet 
who daily sit with us in secret places. 
We likewise ignore them, for every- 
where there are spies, and we know 
that a careless “good evening” would 
be enough to send them to prison and 
to banishment. 

Yet all is orderly and quiet. <A 
stranger might well imagine himself 
in a most well-conducted Turkish city, 
for he does not know the sights hidden 
by the prison,—the hospital walls or in 
the Bulgarian quarter. 

“You see how exaggerated are all 
the reports of disturbances and cruel- 
ties in Monastir,” remarked Nazir 
Pacha suavely, a day or two before, 
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when we admitted the orderliness on 
the streets. “Now, confess that you 
expected to see very different things 
with us.” 

“In spite of all that we had heard, 
your Excellency, we did not expect to 
see what we have seen,” we responded 
truthfully. ‘“‘There is a very false im- 
pression in Europe as to the doings 
here, and we are doing our best to 
correct it.” His Excellency beamed 
with pleasure, and handed us another 
cigarette. 


MONASTIR—II. 


Painfully and slowly the old woman 
replaces the evil-smelling bandages 
upon her gray head. She had just in- 
sisted on showing us a terrible scalp- 
wound wantonly given her at the burn- 
ing of Smilevo by a Turkish soldier, 
where the only crime of the villagers 
had been their vicinity to the hills in- 
fested by “the brigands.” Another old 
woman has begun to sob violently,— 
one of us reminds her of a son whom 
she saw hacked to pieces; but the 
younger women do not weep or moan. 
Only one, half girl, half woman, 
sobbed softly as she told of the sol- 
diers who tore the child from her arms 
and tossed it into the flames of her 
burning home. 

We are in a suburb of Monastir, a 
collection of houses scattered unevenly 
up the side of a steep hill bordering on 
a Turkish cemetery. It is densely 
packed with human beings, who may 
not leave the tiny walled-in courtyards 
before the houses, as many as ten 
families in one small room. The over- 
crowding cries powerfully to the heav- 
ens, pervading the sweet fresh moun- 
tain air even at a distance. 

A very few men are amongst this 
crowd in a somewhat larger court than 
the rest, and which we have chosen 
at random and entered. We had heard 
that the victims of Smilevo had come, 
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and that a few of them, thanks to the 
good offices of the Austrian consul, had 
been allowed to remain. The rest, 
many hundred families, are living in 
the open, scattered in groups upon the 
plain, without covering and without 
warm clothing, depending on the char- 
ity of the equally poor villagers for 
bread. God send them help before 
the winter comes. But after all, what 
is their lot compared to those in the 
mountains, where the nights are biting 
cold and not a village is left standing in 
the valleys? What are those poor 
wretches doing in the Ochrida and 
Dibra districts, where sixty villages 
are burnt, and, as a consul curtly put 
it, “8000 families, reckoned at the aver- 
age of five persons to the family, are 
now homeless and entirely destitute in 
the mountains’? 

Smilevo' is but one instance of ninety. 
Soldiers had come fresh from a defeat 
in the hills, and had suddenly sur- 
rounded the flourishing village, setting 
fire to the outer ring of houses. Then, 
as the frightened inmates rushed into 
the streets, the shooting began; and 
whilst the soldiers killed and torment- 
ed, the Bashi-bazouks ransacked each 
house, igniting it when this work was 
done. 

Ah, how merrily they ran to and 
fro, screaming wildly as the circle 
of flames grows smaller! What sport 
to the harassed soldiers to kill slowly 
and with impunity! ’Tis verily better 
fun than being dynamited in the hills. 
They take the sword-bayonets now, for 
fear of shooting each other, and laugh 
as the pile of dead grows higher. Into 
the flames with the infants! it is good 
to hear the mothers shriek, and to cut 
them down as they run blindly at the 
butchers, armed only with their teeth 
and nails. Now it is enough—every 
house is in flames, and not a thing of 


1 The village of Smilevo was utterly de- 
stroyed by Turkish soldivrs and Bashi-bazouks 
28th August, and over 200 people massacred. 
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value left the survivors except what 
they stand up in, huddled together in 
a paralyzed group outside. Some 
have run for the hills, a few of the 
men have escaped the shower of bul- 
lets, but most are dotting the wasted 
crops. 

The soldiers leave them,—they are 
tired even of this work, and there they 
stand, robbed in a few short hours of 
father, mother, husband, wife, or chil- 
dren, their home, and everything that 
was theirs. And these are but a hand- 
ful of survivors that crowd around us, 
talking freely now that they are satis- 
fied we are not Turkish _ spies, 
showing us pieces of charred pags, 
skirts, and other articles of clothing, 
cut and slashed to tatters by the bay- 
onets of the soldiers. Their lot, mis- 
erable as it is, is heaven compared to 
thousands of others. Here they are 
fed by the charity of their neighbors, 
their wounds tended by the good Sis- 
ters of Mercy, and they do not live in 


hourly fear of another massacre, 
though each Christian in Monastir 
knows that even this eventuality is 
possible—nay, contemplated. It is very 


different to the hell on the mountains 
and on the plains, where the wounds 
are festering and the only food is often 
grass and water. 

Groups of pretty little orphans are 
shown us before we depart, taking our 
way through the Bulgarian quarter 
proper. The same sights, the same 
stories, the same misery is hidden be- 
hind every wall—not only from Smilevo, 
but from a dozen other villages too. 
We have listened to them also, and 
heard the wearying repetition of fiend- 
ish acts of cruelty, too awful ever to 
tell in the columns of a refined press, 
and of acts of the basest treachery. It 
is no wonder that the majority of the 
refugees prefer to die in the moun- 
tains, rather than trust to the promises 
of amnesty in Hilmi Pacha’s latest 
proclamation. It may have been issued 
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in all good faith, but the soldiers have 
no wish to escort these feeble rem- 
nants to the nearest towns, so the men 
prefer to see their wives and daughters 
die of more merciful starvation than 
in the hands of the most brutal sol- 
diery in the world. Some of the more 
credulous men have already given 
themselves up, and been shot down in 
batches. Those still left in the moun- 
tains will join the bands after they 
have buried their families, and wait 
for the happy chance when a Turkish 
soldier falls into their hands, and they 
ean face their enemies with a mauser 
and belt of cartridges. 

Ah! it is a sad, sad story, this, of the 
extermination of the Christians in Vil- 
ayet Monastir, under the unbelieving 
and unfeeling eyes of Europe, which 
once rose in righteous wrath at tales 
not more horrible. It was one massa- 
cre in Bulgaria that set Europe in a 
blaze a quarter of a century ago. Now 
a dozen equally terrible only leaves us 
desiring the introduction of “the Re- 
forms”! Nay more, our philanthropists 
are seeking to prove the Bulgarians 
guilty of equal atrocities, which are 
mostly absolutely false. Have you, 
good readers, ever tried to imagine 
yourselves for one moment in these 
poor wretches’ position? Did you ever 
think of your sweet wives and tender 
daughters in the hands of——no, it 
isn’t even to be mentioned, is it? Yet 
I have seen these poor, rough, half- 
civilized men weep like little children 
when they have remembered. 

But grant me pardon for this digres- 
sion. We are in Monastir, and have 
just given a few piastres to a venera- 
ble priest clad in a tattered robe, and 
he is calling down the blessings of God 
on Europe, whom he sees represented 
in us. 

He hastily leaves us, darting up 
a side alley as swiftly as his feeble 
sarry him, for a patrol of 
narrow 


limbs will 
soldiers is coming down the 
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street. The police-officer scowls at us, 
and will report that those accursed 
Giaours have been once more amongst 
those lying curs of refugees, and the 
smiling chief of police will gnash his 
teeth in impotent rage that he cannot 
drive us from his district and escape 
the ire of the Sublime Porte. Poor 
man! he has done his utmost. He has 
sought to terrify us with hidden threats 
of murder, in vain has he examined 
our passport for one flaw in the visé, 
and the cordon of guards around the 
town trebly warned never 
to let us pass. But he cannot make 
us go, neither can he blind us nor rob 
us of our hearing. 
There in the great 

the Greek hospital, are 
worst sights of all, except in the pris- 
on. It is full of victims, Greeks and 
Servians and Wallachians, but, chari- 
table as it is, it draws the line at Bul- 
There many tortured rem- 
nants from Armensko, Biloshi, 
and from Smerdes are found, 
We have seen them all, and left sick 
and with creeping flesh. There was 
that wretched woman with.a shoulder 
cleft to the lung, and the woman with 
protruding brain, her skull smashed by 
five sabre cuts, her left hand 
lopped off as she tried to snatch her 
child the butchers. In those 
rooms are little riddled by 
bullets and cut with These 
are some of the proofs saved by the 
Almighty to testify against the bloody 
Turk, and recording some of the final 
episodes, we trust, of the Moslem in 


has been 


white house, 


perhaps the 


garians. 
from 
to be 


and 


from 
children 
knives. 


Europe. 

And we who have seen these things 
were told in the Konak by the gen- 
eral commanding the troops in Vilayet 
Monastir that the duties of the Turkish 
soldier were very strenuous They 
had three duties to perform: firstly, to 
capture or disperse the bands, second- 
ly, to extinguish the flames of the 
burning villages; and, thirdly, to escort 
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the women and children to places of 
safety.’ 


IN UESKUB TO-DAY. 


“Dur!” (Halt!) 

“Kim dir 0?” (Who goes there?) 

“Geri!” (Go back!) 

A dim figure can be faintly distin- 
guished in the gloom, that of a Turk- 
ish soldier. If his commands—which 
he will probably round off with a 
vicious Képek! (Dog!)—are not obeyed 
on the instant, you will see his rifle 
come down to “the ready,” and the 
magazine of his mauser will click omi- 
nously. We know that he has 
stringent orders not to fire under 
any circumstances on a European; 
but the man is an Anatolian, to- 
tally savage, and of imperfect intel- 
ligence. What comfort is it to us to 
know that he would be hanged with 
much pomp after our Ambassador at 
the Porte has energeticaily demanded 
retribution for our murder? 

No, it is better to obey, and quickly, 
seeking adoubtful comfortin the knowl- 
edge that to-morrow we will report 
the insult of “Dog!” to our perspiring 
consul, who will duly relate to us the 
apologies offered by the Vali. 

“Better not go out at night,” re- 
marks the consul; “anything can hap- 
pen at these times, and men are shot 
with scant ceremony.” 

UVeskiib not inspire confidence 
either by day or night. Through the 
crowded bazar, straggling up the hill 
beyond the Vardar to the yast half- 
ruined fortress on the summit, jostle 
armed men 


does 


an appalling number of 
in the Zouave uniform of the Redifs. 
They have been hastily called in for 
military service from the villages far 
and near. Their belts bristle with 
eartridges, and whether sitting, stand- 
ing, or walking, their rifles are insepa- 
rable. 


2 Remark actually made by Nazir Pacha to 
the writer on 6th Sept. 1903. 
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Those savage-looking men in the 
merest semblance of a uniform, with 
white skull-caps of felt upon their 
heads, are Albanians. They are armed 
now for the first time with mausers, 
and they handle their new treasure 
with obvious affection, their eyes wan- 
dering the while towards a group of 
accursed Christians. Verily these men 
add not to the peaceful scene, so gay 
in its oriental coloring. 

Groups of ragged soldiers, their faces 
burnt nigh black, are to be seen here 
and there: these are the Asiatic troops 
sent to save us from a sudden attack 
from the local soldiery, who are all 
but out of hand, and whose discipline 
is nil. Thank Heaven that each day 
trains bear off hundreds of these men 
to lonely stations on the Salonika line. 

As we retrace our steps to the con- 
sular quarter and railway-station, we 
pass the newly established branch of 
the Ottoman Bank, where nervous 
clerks sit sweating in the heat.  Sol- 
diers stand on guard at every entrance, 
and opposite is the city guard-house 
itself; yet the bank officials are direly 
afraid, for the Bulgarians have sworn 
to blow it up sooner or later, and there 
are some sitting in the office who saw 
the shattered remains of the bank at 
Salonika. 

“Good morning!” says the genial di- 
rector; but he does not smile when we 
joke him on the ever-present danger. 
“I am surprised to find myself alive 
each morning I awake,” he remarks, 
with an unconscious Irishism. hen 
we cross the picturesque old bridge, 
and pause involuntarily to consider the 
beauties of the mountains which sur- 
round the pretty town. It is a wild 
scene, perfectly in keeping with our 
feelings. At our feet, upon the dry 
bed of the river, now a comparatively 
tiny stream rushing through the centre 
arches, is a group of tents, that of the 
guard of the bridge. See, as we bend 
over the parapet, a sentry waves his 
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arm at us, and a hoarse cry comes up, 
bidding us not loiter on the bridge. 
His orders are strict. Who knows but 
what we may not be desperate men 
about to drop a bomb at his feet, blow- 
ing him and the bridge to pieces. 

We pass on, and a dapper young 
man accosts us, immaculately attired 
in the height of Western fashion. He 
is the secretary of a certain Balkan 
consulate, and, in spite of his light 
laugh, there is an air of uneasiness 
about him impossible to conceal. He 
knows that the Turks have sworn to 
murder him and his consul on the first 
attempt at an outrage by the bands, 
and indeed every European realizes 
that his life will be worth nothing 
when the bombs are thrown. He 
knows that every detail of the massa- 
cre has already been planned at those 
nocturnal meetings in the mosques. 
Each house is marked, and every true 
Mohammedan knows his rendezvous 
and—his duty. 

“Will it come to it?” every man asks 
himself; and our friend sighs as we 
twit him unfeelingly on his so thinly 
veiled anxiety. 

“The consuls declare there is no dan- 
ger. The Vali pooh-poohs the rumors, 
so why this armament?” we say, tap- 
ping his revolver, which bulges in his 
pocket. 

“That is what they must say,” he an- 
swers gravely. 

Poor fellow! he has a young wife 
far away, and that unmans him. 

“Take care of thy master,” we call 
to the huge kavass, clad in gorgeous 
raiment, and with two great silver- 
mounted revolvers in his sash. 

He salutes us Turkish fashion, paus- 
ing a moment to say— 

“Seven years have I eaten the bread 
of my masters, and my duty has been 
but to stand at their door. The time 
is coming when perhaps I shall earn 
my wages.” 

What strange these!— 


men are 
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giants in stature, with the arms of 
their adopted country carried proudly 
in their fez; men who but a few years 
ago would have been the first to head 
a massacre of the infidels—now in 
their pay, and ready to sacrifice their 
lives in their service. It is something 
to see one of these men challenged at 
night, and to hear his scornful answer 
“Kavass!” as he stalks past the threat- 
ening rifles of the sentries. And, what 
is more, his countrymen, be they Turks 
or Albanians, fear him more than his 
pale-faced master; for they know those 
great revolvers projecting from his 
sash are for prompt use, and that the 
folds hide two or three more such 
deadly weapons. 

Hark! music is approaching, weird 
and shrill, and from the fort on the 
hill comes a cloud of dust. Let us 
hurry to the station, for it is a regi- 
ment of Albanians leaving for the 
south. Taking a position of vantage 
we watch them swing in through the 
narrow gates. First, the band of an 
Asiatic regiment straggling along with 
a mere pretence of formation, playing 
lustily—all clarionets, trombones, cym- 
bals, and drums. Then a battalion of 
Anatolians, sent ostensibly as a guard 
of honor, but in reality to check any 
ebullition of feeling on the part of the 
mob of fierce men who follow them; 
rifles carried anyhow at the slope, bay- 
onets stuck in ragged sashes as they 
earry their handjars or yataghans at 
home, their belongings stuffed into 
rude sacks upon their backs, clad in 
the mere semblance of a uniform— 
evidently the cast-off clothes of the al- 
ready disreputable Anatolians—and the 
characteristic white skull-caps of their 
native mountains. 

A string of cattle-vans awaits them, 
and into these they storm, struggling, 
pushing, and cursing, their officers 
jostled and ignored, till each wagon 
seems packed, and still a few score 
men are left yelling on the platform. 
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Slowly these forsaken ones are ab- 
sorbed in the low row of vans, and all 
is ready for departure. The pilot-en- 
gine has left, to spring any mine that 
may be awaiting this harvest; but 
there is a ceremony still to be per- 
formed. 

A few bars bythe band,andthe col- 
onel raises his hand. ‘Long live the Pa- 
disha!” shout the Albanians lustily; 
the Anatolian battalion ‘presents arms,” 
and every Turk present touches his 
breast, his mouth, and his forehead. 
See the long line of hands flashing up- 
wards like a wave! Twice is this re- 
peated; the engine whistles shrilly, and 
to the tune of the “‘Doppel Adler 
March,” comically inappropriate, trans- 
lated into Turkish music, the long 
train moves slowly out of the station. 

Crack!—a puff of blue smoke rises 
from a van, another and another. 
Within a few seconds the train is 
veiled in a blue haze, as the men 
empty their rifles in a parting fusilade 
into the town. 

Then the Anatolians march back to 
the barracks. In vain we search the 
ranks for one good face, one handsome 
man. It is not a pleasant sensation 
to know that our lives depend on 
them. 

A young Austrian meets us at our 
hotel. 

“By the Lord! I nearly got a pill,” 
he says breathlessly, for he is very 
young; “struck the wall a foot away. 
Come and see the marks of the other 
bullets.” 


THE TRIP TO SALONICA, 


“The one great thing to admire in 
England,” said the Turkish officer as 
we stood together in the corridor of 
the Ueskiib-Salonica train, “is the lack 
of fanaticism. No country can be 
great that allows religious frenzy to 
guide its actions.” 

I offered no comment, which was 


superfluous, but I marvelled greatly at 
such a remark from the lips of a Turk, 
who was now hanging on the foot- 
board of the carriage. He was in 
charge of a section of the line, and 
whenever the tents of the guards ap- 
peared, which they did every two or 
three minutes, he opened the door of 
the carriage and finally disappeared. 
Conversation was consequently dis- 
jointed, and the intervals I spent in 
praying that he might not lose his 
hold and in admiring the scenery. 
There are few trips so grandly beau- 
tiful as the run from Ueskiib, beside 
the rushing Vardar, towards Salonica: 
vast gorges, deep ravines, bridges and 
never-ending tunnels, steep mountains 
towering above each side of the river, 
only surpassed in Macedonia by the 
still finer line to Monastir. And just 
now a railway trip possesses attrac- 
tions to the adventurous spirit some- 
what akin to the feelings of a racing 
automobilist. He can _ speculate at 
every bridge whether the train will 
successfully cross; and in the darkness 
of each tunnel, if he is of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind, he can fancy that 
he hears the sudden roar of dynamite 
and the collapse of the mass of rock 
and earth above him. No train has 
passed this way since yesterday, and 
in spite of the formidable show of 
troops occupying every point of van- 
tage along the line, stories told of 
their cowardice at night do not inspire 
confidence. The friendly conductor 
will point out spidery viaducts where 
mines have been discovered at the nick 
of time, and even the most courageous 
traveller will shudder when he looks 
down into those gloomy depths. 

If we are fearsome, it is nothing to 
what the ragged soldiers feel at night, 
when they are afraid to shoot lest 
they should hit their comrades at their 
side on the coigns of vantage on the 
heights. They have been dynamited 
repeatedly of late, and tents blown to 
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ribbons and shattered corpses look 
very dreadful in the morning. No 
wonder they run, and are found by 
the railway engineers at daybreak hid- 
ing pitifully in the maize-fields or up 
to their necks in the Vardar. For- 
tunately for us and them, the bands 
content themselves at present with 
mere scares. If they meant business, 
there would not be a bridge or tunnel 
left intact in the whole of Macedonia, 
in spite of the battalions who guard 
them so well by day. At every sta- 
tion we pull up for a wearisome wait, 
whilst the soldiers crowd round the 
train and inspect the passengers. A 
few peasants get in or out, officers ex- 
change greetings with comrades in 
charge of the line. Then’ the bell 
tinkles, and off we go again past the 
endless row of tents and their slum- 
bering, slovenly occupants. Here and 
there a sentry presents arms as we roll 
past. 

At Demirkapa I meet our old friends, 
the regiment of Albanians, who fired 
a feu-de-joie into Ueskiib as they 
steamed out of the station, and here 
I alight for much-desired refreshment. 
The Albanians have begun well; they 
only arrived last night, yet they have 
burnt a village already, and we can 
see the smoke from the smouldering 
ruins rising over the top of the little hill. 
They are lying all about the station, as 
villainous and cruel a lot of men as 
could be wished even by Turkey. 
They are resting from their labors 
now, and the buxom landlady who 
serves me our meal curses their pres- 
ence in no measured language. She is 
only too ready to give me the details 
of last night’s doing, for not a wink 
has she slept through the long hours 
of darkness. The shots, the yells, and 
the despairing screams found each an 
echo in her motherly heart. “As for 
murders,” she runs on as I bolt my 
food, for time is strictly limited, “why, 
we hear of them with no more feeling 
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now than when my maid tells of a 
hen laying an egg. The soldiers shoot 
the peasants down in the fields as they 
work, with no more ado than if they 
were rats. Why, sir, I saw five Bul- 
garians beaten here on this very plat- 
form two days ago, because they had 
asked the officer who had impressed 
them into working on the railway to 
be allowed to return to their village 
for one day to gather in the remains 
of the crops. And he had them bas- 
tinadoed till their feet ran with blood. 
Ah! if I had never hated the Turks 
before, I did at that sight.” 

“And have you no fear of yourselves, 
alone amongst this crowd of murder- 
ers?” 

The good woman shrugs her ample 
shoulders. “Every European in the 
country will be massacred ere long. It 
is only a question of time. Pleasant 
journey, sir, and safe arrival,” she calls 
after me, as I make a dash for the 
already moving train. 

Travelling is slow—slower than ever 
now, and ’tis evening as the train 
glides across the plain of Salonica, 
with the glimpse of blue sea be- 
yond. Passports undergo their minute 
inspection for the fifth time that day, 
and passengers are at liberty to go to 
the hotel they have selected and men- 
tioned, to the police-officer. Through 
the densely crowded streets we rattle, 
overtaking primeval tramears, past the 
ruins of the Ottoman Bank, grim relic 
of still vividly remembered horrors, 
till we alight at the fine hotel on the 
quay. Hundreds of well-dressed men 
and women are enjoying the evening 
breeze after the tropical heat of the 
day, the fez predominating, it is true, 
but still the effect is European. It is 
hard to realize that this town of mer- 
chant-palaces, fine cafés, with its lux- 
urious club, is part and parcel of ter- 
ror-struck Macedonia; that these 
smart loungers start at the banging 
of a door, the result of months of ner- 
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vous tension. <A few days’ sojourn 
here will convince us of that, when the 
ery for foreign warships is repeated 
for the hundredth time. At every 
corner stand sentries with loaded rifles, 
patrols march to and fro, and the nar- 
row, noisome alleys hidden behind the 
houses throng with Turkish riff-raff. 
Every bank and public building is 
strongly guarded, and soldiers, half- 
starving amidst this mixture of opu- 
lence and misery, beg from door to 
door. It is not hard to read the 
thoughts of these men: it is written 
on their faces as they watch the sleek 
merchants and their wives and pretty 
daughters driving by, how each is 
longing for the time when bombs shall 
be thrown once more. There is little 
doubt of what will happen then, un- 
less the British warships arrive in 
time. 

After dinner we stroll to “the Alham- 
bra,” and listen to the band, watching 
the moon’s soft rays dancing on the 
waters of the bay. And our talk is 
not of music but of the latest news 
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from the mountains—of trains blown 
up, and skirmishes on the very out- 
skirts of the town. We discuss the 
probable plans of Sarafoff and the pro- 
jected rising in this vilayet to the 
strains of a Viennese valse, whilst to a 
selection of “Faust” one tells how the 
bombs were thrown in this very gar- 
den. He tells us only too vividly of 
the sudden darkness and the awful 
crash that followed, of the smash of 
glassand the screamsofthe wounded. 
Another caps the story, how he was 
arrested that night and threatened till 
dawn by soldiers who haled him to 
their camp; how he was bound and 
beaten, and robbed of his last piastre. 

“My nerve is gone since that night,” 
he concludes, “andI can never pass a 
soldier now, even in broad daylight, 
without a creeping sensation down my 
back. I fear a sudden bullet.” 

And as we return te our comfortably 
appointed hotel, we catch ourselves 
glancing hastily over our shoulders 
when we pass a crouching sentry in 
the darkness of his corner. 
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It was drawing towards the end of 
summer, in one of our lanes—a wind- 
ing, sandy, rutty track, with a tall 
hedgerow, a broad dry ditch, and a 
strip of grassy waste upon each hand— 
that I fell in with them. 

You cannot see a long distance in one 
of our lanes. Here and there, when 
passing a gap, you may catch a glimpse 
of blue hills far away; but extent of 
vision and breadth of view are scarce- 
ly our strong points, and fifty yards 
may be considered a liberal allow- 
ance. 

You walk enclosed in a sort of bower 
or grove of hazel sprinkled with clus- 
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tering nuts, of maple that in autumn 
turns to gold, and whitethorn covered 
with its haws that will be colored as 
red as blood by the time the hedge is 
bare. There are dog-roses, honey- 
suckles, and a hundred other delights, 
overshadowed by the cool branches of 
stately spreading elms. And under- 
foot, along the wayside, interwoven 
with the grass, is spread a carpet of 
silver-weed, studded with the little yel- 
low flowers that remain femininely 
delicate ‘even when full-blown, and 
from which, in noonday sunlight, the 
petals are so ready to fall if they are 
touched. 
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It comes from nowhere in particular, 
this lane of ours, turns one mile into 
two by its incomprehensible devious- 
ness, and leads into another lane. But 
this seclusion is one of its greatest 
charms, and this irresponsible wan- 
dering its crowning merit. No dust 
from a hundred wheels shall ever de- 
face the leaves that shelter it. No 
hurried footsteps pass this way. Here 
you may wander alone and unsuspect- 
ed, meeting, in a lifetime, nothing more 
strenuous than a sheep that has broken 
fence or a donkey-cart. 

This quiet makes it an admirable 
place for the observation of life, for 
living things take courage in the soli- 
tude to reveal themselves and their 
little ways. Beneath the elms the 
ear catches the earliest note of the re- 
turning singing birds in spring, and 
upon the bare twigs flocks of linnets 
congregate for that sweet chorus with 
which they sometimes cheer the silent 
gray monotony of a cold winter eve. 
All the year round incidents of hedge- 
row life follow one another. One day 
you may see the weasel slink out of 
the wayside grass, stop by the wheel 
rut to lift his head and show his white 
neck as he looks suspiciously around, 
and then hasten warily back into the 
cover of the ditch. Always there are 
rabbits, more or less, scurrying away 
when the ground is hard, or sitting up 
to make sure of the distant step al- 
most inaudible after the rain. Some- 
times a hare comes lopping towards 
you, but turns aside and is lost sight 
of at the gate. The covey runs and 
rises with a whirring of wings, and 
then you find a feather or two where 
they have been dusting themselves in 
the dry sand. A stray pheasant from 
the cover will stalk down the hedge- 
side, pecking at the brambles when 
blackberries are ripe. And so all the 
year through the everlasting pageant 
of nature goes by, always managing to 
invest its most familiar objects with 
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the freshness of an infinite variety. 
These things are all at home and a~* 
part of the landscape; but on that day 
towards the end of summer, from 
around the next bend came a strange 
and unfamiliar note, inviting immedi- 
ate investigation. It was a small voice, 
of a shriller, thinner treble, quicker 
and more aggressive than we are ac- 
customed to hear in this quiet country- 
side. 

“*Ere. I say. Look out, will yer— 
I’ve copped another. I’ve copped an- 
other.” 

I hastened around the corner—and 
lo! two rare summer visitants, who 
could not under any system of classi- 
fication be included in the fauna of 
these parts. 

They were boys—little London boys, 
who, at a distance, looked to be about 
eight years of age, although closer 
scrutiny aroused a suspicion that they 
might be older. 

They were in full summer plumage, 
dressed upon the same principle, but 
so that they did not exactly match. 
They wore caps—strange ‘outland?sh 
caps, as they seemed to me, that might 
have rested for half a century in some- 
body’s stock, out of sight and forgot- 
ten, awaiting an extraordinary clear- 
ance sale. Each was in a short jack- 
et that in places fitted extremely well. 
And they had little trouserlings cut off 
at the knee, above black stockings that, 
either on account of the agitation of 
the enclosed legs or the phenomenal 
smallness of the calves, would not 
keep up. One was in the ditch, up 
to his shoulders in flowering willow- 
herb, archangels both red and white, 
and all the glorious ragged growth in 
which it abounds. He had taken off 
that precious cap and was striking 
with it. Then he held it round a tall 
purple foxglove upon the bank, as if 
he were trying to staunch a wound, 
and shouted again: 

“T’ve got ’im. I’ve copped another.” 
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I tell yer, y’ain’t got 
I seen ’im 


“Garn, ’Arry. 
‘im. Ye’ve let ’im gow. 
fly.” 

The second boy, his hands in his 
pockets and legs wide apart, but quiv- 
ering with excitement, was standing 
on the silver-weed and the grass. As 
I drew near he looked round. It was 
such a thin pale face, puckered up with 
eagerness and anxiety, and so old and 
full of experience for his years. 

“What are you after there? 
terfly ?” 

My manner was genial, after the 
Sandford and Merton style, and per- 
haps patronizing. But since the sug- 
gestion was ill-founded, he received it 
with scorn. 

“Now. ‘Tain’t a butterfly. 
bee.” 

“But don’t you know 
You had better be careful, 
get stung.” 


A but- 


It’s a 


bees sting? 
or you'll 


“Now. He won’t get stung. Ye 
won’t get stung, will yer, ’Arry?” he 
cried with derision. “’Ere, ’Arry. 


’Ere’s a bloke says you'll get stung. 
Come out an’ show ’im what you've 
got.” 

I entirely failed to discover that def- 
erence which years of respectability, 
supported by an impressive personality, 
have taught me to regard as my due. 
His contempt, however, appeared to be 
tempered with pity, and it seemed pos- 
sible that we might become chums. 

“Come an’ show ’im, ’Arry,” repeated 
the pale boy impatiently. It was easy 
to see that his was the commanding 
intellect, although the other might be 
more effective in the ditch. 

Then the ditch boy, who possessed a 
round chubby face and well-nourished 
look, clambered out at once. He was 
pressing together the orifice of his side 
and we all stood round in ex- 
pectation, cautiously, mysteri- 
ously, he removed his hand. Then the 
‘pees came swarming out—honey-bees, 
dumbledors, and all the 


pocket 
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bumble-bees, 
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rest of them; how he had managed to 
get them there without punishment 
remains to me little short of a miracle. 

“Now you bin an’ let ’em all gow,” 
snarled the pale boy, and stamped his 
foot with vexation. 

“But what did you want them for?’ 
said I. 

“What? Don’t yer know? 
make ’oney.” 

I have never been made to feel my 
ignorance so deeply in my life. 

In all my conversation with them the 
pale boy was the only one who talked. 
His better-fed friend appeared to par- 
ticipate, but said nothing. 

“Where do you come from?” I asked 
them. 

“From London.” 

“From what part of London?” 

“From Pimlicow.” 

‘Then how did you get here?” 

“Why, on the Fresh Air Fund, to be 
sure. We come in the train to Yeovil. 
An’ then they brought us ’ere in a ker- 
ridge wif a ’orse. I say, when Billy 
come down ’ere, they didn’t bring ’im 
in a kerridge wif a ’orse.” 

“Had you ever been in a train be- 


Bees 


fore? 
“Now.” 
“Had you ever ridden in a carriage 
with a horse before?” 


“Now. Only a moke.” 

“Have you ever seen any fields before 
this visit?’ 

“Now.” 

“Well, and what do you think of the 
country now you are here? How do 
you like it?” 

“Ow. Oi like it very well. Oi don’t 


see nuffink to find fault wif. Only we 
can’t find the bloke wot gives away 
the apples.” 

“Can’t find who?” 

“Why the blcke wot gives away the 


apples, guv’ner. ’E lives down ’ere- 
abouts scmewhere. Billy seen ’im. 
But we ain’t. You don’t ’appen to 


know ’im, do yer, guy’ner?” 

















“Never heard of him in my life.” 

“Y’ain’t lived about ’ere long, ‘ave 
yer?” 

It was a sort of whine, as if he 
would beguile me into the admission. 

“Longer than I can remember.” 

He looked down upon the grass 
and was thoughtful. Then his face 
brightened and he made another at- 
tempt. 

“°E’s a big fat man. As big as a 
barrel, guv’ner, when they lets it down 
the cellar grating. That’s wot Billy 
ses.” 

“Never seen such a man.” 

“Wif a big red face.” 

7 

“And a bald ’ead when ’e takes ’is 
stror ’at off.’ 

“No. I can’t think of anybody.” 

“°E ain’t a good-looking man, guv’- 
ner, when ’e’s angry. That’s wot Billy 
ses. But ’e ain’t a bad sort.” 

It was quite impossible to suggest 
any identification, and I plainly told 
them so. They were despondent, and 
yet at the same time they clung to 


hope. 
“Well, we ain’t seen ’im,” the child 
went on. “We bin round the church; 


an’ we bin along the road to the mill. 
An’ we bin down the railway line. An’ 
we bin out to the little ’ouse to say 
s-sh to the skylarks. Billy seen ’im 
by the pond. We bin by the pond, but 
we ain’t seen ’im by the pond. We 
look about, an’ we arsk, an’ there ain’t 
nowheres else to gow. An’ we gow 
’ome to-morrow.” 

He paused and drew a deep sigh. 
The time was so short and the visit so 
seriously incomplete. Suddenly he 
glanced up again, with one eye half 
closed, and an expression of cunning 
upon his crafty little countenance, that 
might have had behind it a quarter of 
a century of guile. 

“Do yer think Billy was kiddin’, guv’- 
ner?’ he asked, in a whisper so confi- 
dential, that it seemed to beg of me, 
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for just this once, to speak the truth 
as between man and man. 

“Well, you see, I’ve never seen Billy. 
I didn’t make his acquaintance when 
he was down here last year.” 

He solemnly weighed the matter, and 
then laid before me what seemed to be 
a preconcerted plan. 

“Becos if Billy was kiddin’, I shall 
just kid ’im, that we seen two blokes 
this year wot gives away the apples.” 

He looked around at the chubby boy. 
Clearly they seemed to think it might 
answer with sufficient corroboration. 
Then he definitely made up his mind. 

“N-o-ow. Billy ain’t kiddin’,” he 
drawled, and held on to the words as 
though I had suggested the idea and 
he was holding it up to ridicule. “Why, 
‘e couldn’t make it up out of ’is own 
nut. See—Billy was chuckin’ stones 
at the ducks, an’ the bloke ’e comes 
be’ine an’ cops Billy. An’ he gives him 
a shake, an’ ’e ses, ‘You young willain,’ 
he ses; ‘come from London, don’t yer? 
an’ I'll twist yer neck’—an’ ’e ain’t 
a very good-looking man when ’e’s 
angry. ‘*Ow many of yer are there? 
ses the bloke. An’ Billy, ‘e ses 
‘Twelve.’ An’ the bloke ses, ‘Just 
bring ’em all down ’ere, then, an’ when 
we've ’ad a word or two, I’ll give ‘em 
some apples.’ An’ then, I’m blowed, 
he lets Billy gow. N-o-ow. Billy ain't 
kiddin’, guv’ner.” 

Wonderful as the story might be, he 
stood convinced that it lay beyond the 
range of Billy’s capability of lying. 

“Well, and what happened then?” 

“Why, the bloke wot gives away the 
apples, guv’ner, ’e takes ’em up into a 
apple-orched, where the apples was 
grawing, ’swelp me! Billy ses Spenish 
onions is a fool to it. An’ ’e shakes 
the tree, an’ ’e ses, “There now, yer 
can just fill yerselves till yer bust in- 
side an’ out.’ An’ then they puts ’em 
in their pockets, guv’ner, an’ they puts 
‘em inside their shirts. An’ the bloke 
up an’ ses, ‘Now look ’ere, yer young 
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scamps, if I catch another young fool 
chuckin’ stones at my ducks, I’ll break 
all yer backs and ’ave yer put in quod. 
But if yer gives me no cause o’ com- 
plaint, I'll ’ave yer down, an’ give yer 
another biow-out, the day before yer 
goes ’ome.’ He ain’t a bad old bloke. 
’E walks wif a thick stick. We ain’t 
seen ’im. But then we ain’t chucked 
at ’is ducks.” 

I hastened to assure them that any 
such procedure with a view to attract- 
ing attention could be of no service, 
and must certainly end in disaster. 

“The fact is,” I explained, “there are 
no apples this year. The frost cut off 
the bud and the orchards are bare. 
You know yourselves that you haven't 
seen any——” 

“Not seen any?” 

“No. If you were to meet the gen- 
tleman, he couldn’t give you any——” 

“Not give us any?” 

“Because he hasn’t got any to give.” 

He would not condescend to answer 
so unwarrantable a statement. He 
merely put his hand into his pocket 
and drew out—three walnuts in their 
green cases. 

There were teethmarks on one of 
them, but the others were intact. It 
was no longer difficult to account for 
the brown stains around his lips. 

“They ain’t ripe, guv’ner. Or ’us 
they ain’t a good sort. But if yer 
keeps ’em, they gets ripe of theirselves. 
Sometimes they goes bad first, guv’ner, 
an’ then they chucks ’em out into our 
street. But la!’’—his face beamed with 
a genial optimism—“nuffink ain’t all 
bad.” 

“Bless my heart!” cried I in alarm, 
“you cannot eat those. They are wal- 
nuts!” 

They laughed at this most excellent 
joke—laughed until they could stand it 
no lenger, but must needs lie down 
upon the grass and silver-weed and roll 
with delight. 

“What! ain’t yer ever seen a walnut? 


Well, I’m blowed! Look ’ere, guv’ner, 
if I’d known y’ain’t never seen a wal- 
nut, I’d ha’ brought yer down one, to 
"ang upon yer watch an’ chain, for a 
cur’osity.” 

Then, reflecting that knowledge out- 
side of one’s experience is not to be ex- 
pected of any man, he concluded: “But 
yer can’t help it, yer know. I ain’t 
never seen a pig till I come down ’ere.” 

With a view to demonstration I took 
out a penknife. 

“*Tain’t no good to pare it, guv’ner. 
Yer can’t eat it if yer do.” 

To make them quite secure he hastily 
put the walnuts back into his pocket. 
He had recovered from the joke and 
looked me in the face without a smile. 

“Yer seen I was kiddin’ about the 
apples,” he whined, with an air of 
childish simplicity. “But they ain't 
walnuts. Don’t yer know really what 
they are? They’re coker-nuts.” 

We left it at that. It is difficult to 
convey the simplest, most easily estab- 
lished truth to a mind that regards all 
statements with suspicion, and refuses 
to listen to explanation. This con- 
stant mistrust, both of friend and 
stranger, seems to me the most pa- 
thetic feature of the precocity begotten 
of the streets. He bore no resentment 
against me, however, for an attempt to 
deceive him, obviously destined to fail- 
ure from the first. He had turned the 
enemy’s flank, was triumphant and 
magnanimous. That is to say, when 
I moved on, prepared to continue my 
walk, leaving him to the superinten- 
dence of his bee-catching, he came run- 
ning by my side. 

They thought no more about the 
bees. They ran from hedge to hedge, 
picking whatever flowers shone bright- 
er than the rest. They wrestled for a 
tall yellow spike of a great mullein, 
and alfhough the chubby boy was 
easily victorious, my lean friend after- 
wards snatched it from his hand and 
got it after all. We stood at a gate to 
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look at a piece of standing wheat 
where there were poppies, and we 
watched the hauling of a last load of 
late hay. But they had no question to 
ask and nothing to say. Upon the 
waste was growing a plant or two of 
the wild chamomile. At once they 
threw away for this all the brighter 
flowers that they had picked, and al- 
though it stank and the feathery 
leaves quickly withered in their hands, 
they carried that bouquet home. 
These were ‘‘d’isies.”” Even into the Lon- 
don streets the sentiment that is in- 
separable from the name had found its 
way. 

As I have said, they asked no ques- 
tions and had nothing to say. 

They looked upon the beauties of na- 

‘ture unmoved, as men of primitive 
races fresh from their primeval forests 
bave been known to look without 
amazement upon the wonders of civili- 
zation. What sub-conscious impres- 
sions of clear skies and sun-capped 
cloud, above broad fields of flowing 
corn, or of brook-divided meadows 
studded with placid herds, or tall gray 
hills with distant bleating sheep, their 
minds might be receiving, who can 
tell? Likely enough the gentle rustling 
of the sweet rain-washed leafage, that 
cast soft shade upon the lane whilst 
they chased the bees and plucked the 
flowers, may some day come again in 
some strange dream. To be sure, they 
had been here a_ fortnight, and the 
country was no longer new. It would 
be really interesting to get from them 
a definite opinion concerning something 
of all they had seen. 

“Now look here. You’ve been run- 
ning about the village just wherever 
you like, you’ve seen a lot, and you’ve 
done a great many new things. What 
do you like best of all you’ve seen and 
done?” 

He became thoughtful. 

“I dunno,” he said. 

After more mature consideration he 
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continued, “I like to gow and s-s-sh to 
the skylarks.” 

“You spoke of that before. Where 
do you do it? Where do you find the 
skylarks?” 

“What! ain’t yer seen the skylarks, 
guv’ner? Down at the little ’ouse?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Wot, didn’t yer ever say s-s-sh to 
the skylarks? Not when yer was a 
kid?” 

He tried to lure me into an admis- 
sion. Truth, however, demanded that 
I should reply, *‘Never.” 

“Well, I’m blowed! I'll show yer.” 

We travelled in haste after that un- 
til we came into the village. The first 
dwelling is an ancient cottage, low and 
thatched, with a narrow strip of gar- 
den in front, with yellow evening prim- 
roses, and tall hollyhocks, at that time 
just beginning to open their satin flow- 
ers, standing erect between the dia- 
mond-paned windows. Under the 
eaves and close together was a row of 
the “procreant” cradles that testify to 
the delicacy and purity of our air. 

He went ‘“S-s-sh!” 

A young martin flew out from one of 
the nests. 

“There y’are, guv’ner. Didn’t yer 
see "im? A skylark.” 

“No, my lad. That was a house 
martin.” 

“What! don’t you think I ever seen 
a skylark, guv’ner?  Billy’s father, ’e 
’as two skylarks. He puts ’m out by 
day in kedges in front of ’is ’ouse.” 

“But look! These have white breasts 
and forked tails. Look at that one— 
there in the sky.” 

“They’re wild skylarks, guv’ner. But 
lor! wild skylarks they don’t sing nuf- 
fink. I seen one come an’ ’old on up 
there one day. There! ’E done ’is 
best. Bless yer! You should just ’ear 
Billy’s father’s old skylark sing, when 
’e’s got ’is ’ead up.” 

We did not come to an agreement 
upon the matter, but nevertheless part- 
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friends, and I walked 
down the village 


ed excellent 
slowly homewards 
street. 

Truly it is an appalling thought that 
a human being may be born, and live— 
even to old age—and die, and never 
catch one glimpse of the glorious earth 
which is his heritage. To send these 
children into the country is a real phi- 
anthropy. Many letters have been 
written, and I know the objections that 
have been raised. That they damage 
property—that they teach the vices of 
the city to a simple village childhood— 
that they scatter around a vocabulary 
containing jewels of such brilliancy, 
that nothing so dazzling has ever be- 
fore been known in remote parts. 

But will these objections stand after 
quiet consideration? 

As to the damage to property—the 
philanthropist is in my estimation, and 
sometimes in his own, a very superior 
person. But he ought to pay, and let 
it be known that he will pay, for the 
properly authenticated duck. The 
mere preserver of foxes does as much 
as this. 

Then for the other and more serious 
accusations. The respectable cottager 
I know well, the patience of his life of 
healthy toil, the cleanliness of his mind 
and of his home, and the extreme sen- 
sitiveness of his whole family lest the 
merest whisper in the village should 
cast aspersion upon any member of the 
household. I do not believe that a 
wholesome village child, in good sur- 
roundings, can take permanent harm 
from an influence so transitory, how- 
Besides, so far as I could 


ever evil. 
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observe, the London children associated 
very little with the rural youth, but 
instinctively preferred to keep to them- 
selves. And are we so immaculate 
down here, after all? Alas! there is 
another sort of person living under the 
thatch, and if any Londoner of experi- 
ence can teach his children anything in 
lurid speech—let him try. 

As the result of these visits will any 
child, I wonder, leave the great town 
to find his way back to the half-desert- 
ed land? 

After all, it is a good thing that these 
summer visitants have to get back to 
school. The bold spirit that can at- 
tempt a corner in bees might surely try 
experiments with the fruit of the red- 
berried bryony that is so bright a fea- 
ture of the autumn hedge. There 
are cherries on the barrows in the Lon- 
don streets. What if these children 
should happen upon the shining “devil’s 
cherry” of the deadly nightshade? 
There are twelve of them. Horrible 
nightmare! A fortnight of working 
days spent in dodging the village po- 
lice-constable in order to keep off the 
coroner’s ju—— 

“Hi! Guv’ner! Guv’ner!” 

He came running after me as fast as 
his spindle legs could carry him. Even 
now I am not quite sure whether he 
was trying it on, or whether this was 
a last forlorn hope on the eve of his 
departure. 

He thrust his head forward and it 
looked too big for his slender neck. 

“I say, guv’ner, y’ain’t the bloke yer- 
self, now, are yer—wot gives away the 
apples?” 

Walter Raymond. 
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THE LAPSE OF THE PROFESSOR. 


In that memorable year of grace 
1805, at the commencement of the great 
defensive campaign which was to end 
at Trafalgar, it is written in naval 
chronicles how the French Admiral 
Villeneuve ran his squadrons before the 
fury of the winter gale, and success- 
fully carried the Toulon fleet through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, slipping warily 
away even to the Western Indies. The 
strain of weary uncertainty once over, 
the greatest of British sea-captains 
flung his fleet into that sagacious and 
untiring pursuit which is history for 
all time. Never faltering through the 
long days of chase, conscious that “to 
be burnt in effigy, or Westminster Ab- 
bey” was the alternative, Nelson drove 
the enemy headlong back from An- 
tigua, saved the West India Islands by 
the mere terror of his coming, and 
hustled the Emperor’s warships to 
their October doom. Amid the storm 
and turmoil of a great war side-epi- 
sodes are oft forgotten. Yet of one 
an echo lingers still. It is this. 

It fell to the lot of a small British 
brig-of-war to confirm the momentous 
news of the hasty flight of the Toulon 
Squadron back from Martinique to 
Europe. Her commander was a young 
officer to whom the West Indies were 
well known. The Admiral, whose 
continual cry was, “I am distressed for 
frigates,” sent for him to impress the 
urgent need for further intelligence. 
Those were times of rapid promotion 
under the eyes of Nelson. The young 
officer received orders to overtake and 
dog the hostile fleet to the uttermost 
end of the world if necessary. Every 
stitch of canvas was crowded on the 
brig, and for one long night he fol- 
lowed. Then he disobeyed. 

On the shore of a land-locked bay, 
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under the shadow of a grim volcano, 
he knew that a girl was waiting for 
him. Betrothed by her parents to a 
man she hated, the girl had met the 
English sailor to love him. He, on his 
part, had yowed to her solemnly that 
no power above, below, should hinder 
hig return to claim her in time. Now 
he was suddenly ordered to Europe. 
With the dawn he altered the brig’s 
course and stood in to the island 
where she lived, ostensibly to fill wa- 
ter-casks. In those days there were 
two entrances to the rocky anchorage 
off the little town amid the arrowroot 
plantations. While his crew chafed 
at the delay their commander, linger- 
ing on shore with his loved one, 
saw a hostile frigate crowding down 
upon his little craft. He managed to 
board his own vessel as the 24-pound- 
ers opened the fray. Taken ata dis- 
advantage in harbor, by a superior foe 
triumphantly sure of victory, the 
small brig offered the most desperate 
resistance. The story runs that the 
moment of the commencement of the 
fight coincided with a terrible eruption 
from the volcano dominating the 
island. Amid the whirling smoke- 
wreaths from the guns the combat- 
ants fought on regardless of the far 
more awful thunder of Nature’s artil- 
ery.. Sponging, ramming, firing with 
desperate energy, they were. heedless 
of the flaming mountain. and the rock- 
ing earthquake of that one wild day, 
Battle lanterns lit up the unnatural 
gloom around the dead and dying. The 
French warship, caught by 2 tidal 
wave, was hurled at last on. to the 
rocks at the entrance to the harbor. 
It is said that her rotting timbers can 
be discerned even now in calm weather 
under the clear waters of a placid sea, 
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Still, the tale is told by the islanders 
how the British brig—shot-torn and rid- 
dled, with scarce an unwounded living 
man aboard her—was steered out into 
the safety of the open ocean through 
the other narrow channel by the girl 
whose presence had drawn its com- 
mander there. And behind the brig 
the earth itself is said to have risen 
strangely, so that to this hour no other 
vessel of her size has since crossed 
those treacherous waters. The ac- 
count of the fight can be read in dusty 
despatches; details of the eruption can 
be obtained among West Indian rec- 
ords—of this there is no doubt. That 
there has been a change of level in the 
old channel whose bed was upraised 
by the earthquake shock is, geological- 
ly, quite possible. But that the Brit- 
ish brig-of-war was the last vessel to 
pass through it in safety rests on local 
tradition alone. 

I questioned the Professor about it 
once, but he explained, uncompromis- 
ingly, that the lawless imagination of 
popular prejudice was apt to invest 
scientific phenomena with sentimental 
superstitions. He prides himself—as 
he will tell you repeatedly—on being a 
practical person. 

Moreover, the Professor is a great 
man, and his name is Ornardstone. 
When addressed officially in writing a 
long row of capital letters follows, de- 
noting that fellowship of many learned 
societies for whose scientific attain- 
ments he has been heard to express in 
private a caustic contempt. He is 
capable of enlarging on the multitude 
of errors of the first magnitude which 
are patent to the practical in the bulky 
volumes of the “proceedings” of the 
aforesaid bodies cumbering his study 
floor. Huxley, he considers, was usu- 
ally sound in theory, but over-apt to 
pander to the lower intelligence of the 
lay mind by unneeded allusions to po- 
etical and historical fancies of unsci- 
entific value. Tyndall also was given 


to much waste of precious time and 
energy in elementary controversies 
with palpable ignorance. The Pro- 
fessor himself is understood to be gath- 
ering materials for a great work on 
“The Seismic Disturbances of the 
Earth’s Crust.” For this purpose vol- 
canoes far and near have been subject 
to exhaustive exploration of the most 
critical kind. He thinks nothing of a 
few days’ run over to Vesuvius, or 
Etna, or Stromboli. From my yacht, 
the White Heather, he lingered among 
Iceland Jékuls till we nearly got frozen 
up by the winter. For two never-to- 
be-forgotten days he was lost complete- 
ly in the neighborhood of Hecla. As 
one of the experts of the Krakatoa 
Committee of the Royal Society he 
alarmed his colleagues by the rashness 
of his personal investigations, and 
quarrelled with them luridly in pam- 
phlet form, unhampered by prejudices in 
favor of unanimity of opinion. He is 
said to have been mistaken for a mis- 
sionary in the Sandwich Islands till 
he absent-mindedly seduced certain 
regular converts into the transport of 
unique specimens of lava on the Sab- 
bath-day. He escaped from the conse- 
quent outburst of ecclesiastical wrath, 
to be nearly smothered shortly after- 
wards on Cotopaxi by an inconsiderate 
fall of volcanic dust around his biv- 
ouac tent. In one of the intervals of 
his labors he published a work on 
“Common Hypotheses relating to the 
Formation of Volcanic Vents,’”’ which, 
launched as a bombshell at the ortho- 
dox in such matters, roused a whirl- 
wind of indignant controversy, and 
was responsible for a wholly undigni- 
fied storm at one of the usually sleepy 
meetings of the Geological Society. It 
was more than a year since last I had 
seen him. 

Then by chance I met the Professor 
in the tea-room of the Royal Geograph- 
ical at Burlington House. Some one 
had been reading a paper on recent 
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volcanic disturbances in the West In- 
dies, and the Professor pounced on me 
delightedly at its conclusion, to con- 
demn beth lecturer and audience with 
comprehensive disdain. 

“The foolishness of these people is 
as lamentable as it is surprising,” he 
opined. “Lukins”—the essayist of the 
evening—“however, errs not from ig- 
norance, for I have endeavored to en- 
lighten him by some observations of 
my own, which I forwarded to him 
recently by registered post. His sub- 
ject to-night is one to which I myself 
have devoted considerable attention, 
and on which I, being a practical per- 
son, have ventured to take wholly dif- 
ferent views. I shall not shrink now 
from expressing my candid opinion as 
to his merits and conclusions in my 
forthcoming treatise.” 

I was beginning to explain my sym- 
pathy for the present and expectation 
for the future when a materially mind- 
ed creature, laden with two cups of 
tea for the refreshment of the frivo- 
lous, cannoned violently into the Pro- 
fessor, to the exceeding detriment both 
of the beverage and of the Professor’s 
boots. Even to the scientifically in- 
clined such a catastrophe is demoral- 
izing. From the resultant controyersy 
I was edging cautiously away when 
a girl came up in search of her father. 
After twelve months of absence I was 
face to face with Edith Ornardstone 
again. 

That the Professor should ever have 
married at all was one of tliose oc- 
currences which emphasize the contra- 
dictions of this world. He had been, 
however, devoted to his wife, who 
died young, leaving an only daughter. 
I had first met Edith Ornardstone 6n a 
friend’s yacht at Cowes. She was an 
enthusiastic yachtswoman, and our 
acquaintance had speedily ripened into 
close intimacy. Soon I realized that 
she was the one centre of every hope 
for me. I asked ‘her to be my wife, 
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and—she refused. To me it was as 
shattering a blow as any man could 
have. 

It was not, I believe, that she dis- 
liked me; only the old story of some 
one in the past who had been pre- 
ferred. I say in the past because, as 
far as I could learn, they rarely, if 
ever, met now. My rival had been in 
the navy, but had left the service—ex- 
actly why I had never been able to 
discover. I had heard his name; I 
believed he was now a master in the 
mercantile marine; and I knew no 
more about him. 

Edith greeted me with quiet friend- 
liness. But before much could pass 
between us the Professor gripped me 
violently by the arm, the light of battle 
in his eyes. 

“That individual—Lukins—pretends 
to support his entirely erroneous hy- 
pothesis by deductions drawn from 
personal observations in the West In- 
dies. Yet his incompetence to deal 
with the subject is obvious. For two 
years”—the Professor glared at me— 
“have I abstained from travelling in 
pursuit of further knowledge owing to 
my daughter’s wishes. This shall be 
the case no longer. I intend to proceed 
to the West Indies without a moment's 
delay.” ° 

“I'll take you out there in the White 
Heather, if you like,” said I, amused. 
And, sOmewhat to my surprise, the 
Professor jumped at the idea. 

“You have already shown,” said he, 
with condescension, “some distinct in- 
terest—for so young a man—in seismic 
disturbances. I will accept your offer 
in the cause of knowledge. Nothing 
is of less value than the surmises of 
so unscientific an observer as that— 
Lukins. His theory requires a com- 
plete disuse of human reason. We will 
proceed to expose him to the oppro- 
brium he so richly deserves as soon as 
possible. When will your yacht be 
ready for sea?’ 
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But at this point the girl intervened. 

“You promised me not to go to the 
West Indies, father,” she cried, with 
sudden startled alarm in her face. 

The Professor’s rugged countenance 
relaxed, and a softer light than usual 
came into the dark eyes under the 
shaggy eyebrows as he turned to his 
daughter. “My dear, we need not 
touch at the Marguerite Islands, if that 
is what you mean,” he said quietly. 
“But otherwise I am determined to go, 
and since Mr. Harvard has so kindly 
offered me a passage, there is no rea- 
son why I should hesitate. He and I 
have been shipmates before, to our 
mutual edification, I trust.” 

This was complimentary to me, 
though when I thought of that trip to 
Iceland I nearly laughed. But the 
girl’s evident distress sobered me effec- 
tually. I puzzled over it with wonder 
as I walked back to my rooms in Albe- 
marle Street. However, 1 telegraphed 
to my skipper at Southampton to pre- 
pare for the cruise. Next day brought 
me a tiny note from Edith asking me 
to call and see her at once. It was a 
dainty scented little note, bringing 
memories of months ago, before black 
constraint had fallen upon the rela- 
tions between us. In the afternoon 
I presented myself, with some misgiv- 
ing, at the Professor’s quaint old house 
in a Bloomsbury square. I tripped over 
some newly acquired specimens of an- 
gular lava in the hall. The room into 
which I was shown was empty. 

Here my attention was immediately 
arrested by a picture on the wall. It 
was an oid, strikingly beautiful por- 
trait of a girl of some bygone genera- 
tion. The delicately outlined face un- 
der the fair hair was noble and fear- 
less, and yet a wistful look in 
the eyes seemed to look out to you, 
and through you, and beyond you, 
as if to meet some Fate which you 
would not comprehend. I knew in a 
moment of whom the picture reminded 


me. The likeness to Edith herself was 
unmistakable. It fascinated me com- 
pletely. 

“I see you are studying the portrait,” 
said a girl’s voice suddenly behind me. 
I swung round hastily; I had not even 
heard her enter the room. “It is that 
of my great-grandmother. Curiously 
enough, I am going to speak to you 
about her directly. - But first you must 
have some tea.” 

I sat down quietly, and Edith Or- 
nardstone talked .a little—the usual po- 
lite commonplaces of an afternoon call. 
The’ utter conventionality of it all 
struck me painfully, and I was con- 
scious of answering mainly in dull 
monosyllables. Once it had been so 
different. 

Then, when the teacups were finally 
set down, she suddenly raised her head 
and looked at me. “I want you to 
promise me to persuade my father not 
to go to the West Indies,” she said 
deliberately. 

“Why?’ I asked, in some surprise. 
“I will take good care of him.” 


She nodded gravely. “I can trust 
you to do that, I know,” she said quiet- 
ly. “But your care might be of no 


avail notwithstanding. Are you at all 
superstitious—I mean, do you believe 
in Fate?” 

“Wate!” I repeated the word doubt- 
fully. “No, I don’t think I do.” 

“Then you are wrong,” she continued 
calmly. “There is a Fate which over- 
hangs my family, and has never been 
known to fail since first it arose. The 
Ornardstones always return to St. No- 
nan to die.” 

“Where is St. Nonan?” I asked blunt- 
ly. 

“In the West Indies. It is a small 
voleanic island belonging to the Mar- 
guerite group, to the northwest of An- 
tigua. It has been my constant dread 
lest father should one day wish to go 
there, but so far I have succeeded in 
preventing him. Now, owing to that 
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most unfortunate lecture, he seems de- 
termined to do so. The offer of your 
yacht finally decided him.” 

“I am very sorry,” I said rather 
stiffly. She could hardly expect me 
to know this by intuition I considered. 

“bam not blaming you,” the girl an- 
swered swiftly. “I will tell you the 
story, cutting it short as much as pos- 


sible.” And then followed the tale of 
the brig of which I have written 
above. 


“That girl, whose portrait is on the 
wall above you, was my great-grand- 
mother, and the commander of the brig 
was an Ornardstone. By the time he had 
recovered from his wounds and was 
able to return to England, Trafalgar 
had been fought, Nelson was dead, and 
no one knew <i his dereliction from 
duty. But, whether in punishment of 
his disobedience, or whether in fulfil- 
ment of an old curse which some say 
was invoked on him by the dying 
among his crew, all the men of the Or- 
nardstone family return to the West 
Indies at the last. It is our Fate. 
Now you understand why I do not wish 
my father to go.” 

“And you believe this?’ I asked, a 
little awed. 

“It is a fact that from that day to 
this it has been true of every Ornard- 
stone,” said the girl gravely. And 
silence fell upon us both. 

I had often told myself that there 
was nothing in the world that I would 
not do if Edith asked it of me. Yet 
in this, her first request, I utterly 
failed. It is true I made some feeble 
attempts to divert the professor from 
the contemplated trip, whereat he be- 
came as explosive as one of his pet 
voleanoes. Next I suddenly developed 
a distressing nervous complaint which 
required prolonged repose on shore. 
This was nipped in the bud by an un- 
expected visit from the Professor, ac- 
companied by an unsympathetic physi- 
cian, who called one evening at such 
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time as I was playing whist with some 
old college chums after a dinner at the 
Carlton. Lastly, my skipper, acting 
upon secret instructions, discovered 
aiarming defects in the yacht’s hull 
and machinery, necessitating a com- 
plete and lengthy overhaul. To my 
horror, the Professor promptly pro- 
duced an individual who claimed to be 
a Lloyd’s surveyor, and I had helpless- 
ly to permit the two of them to con- 
duct an independent survey, which en- 
tirely demonstrated the seaworthiness 
of the White Heather and exasperated 
the indignant skipper to the verge of 
resignation. The Professor returned 
from Southampton and announced 
that, to a practical person such as him- 
self, the conclusions I had drawn as to 
the yacht’s qualities were difficult to 
reconcile with the facts as set forth by 
the expert. He remarked, further- 
more, with emphasis, that if [ had for 
some unstable reason changed my 
mind, he should then propose to leave 
by the next mail steamer in four days’ 
time. He looked as if he meant to 
do it, too, and this I pointed out rue- 
fully to Edith. 

“And if once he gets out there with 
a single ticket, it will be very difficult to 
get him away again,” I opined gloom- 
ily. <A feeling akin to that which I 
think must exist between fellow-con- 
spirators hac grown up between us. 
It was not necessarily a pleasant one. 

The girl stood silent in the window, 
flushing slightly, her gaze on the dingy 
London street outside. Then a light 
broke over her face. 

“That is true,” she assented gravely. 
“You will have to go now in the White 
Heather as arranged. Only, please, you 
will have to take me also.” Her small 
lips closed after the words with a look 
of decision. 

For a moment I was too taken aback 
to reply. Then I muttered something 
about the accommodation of the yacht 
being rough and unready for a lady. 
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“I am afraid it will be an awful 
trouble to you,” she said with a queer 
little smile. “And you will have to 
ship a stewardess, I suppose. But 
really I think you—must!” 

Thus it came to pass that when, a 
week later, the White Heather ran out 
past the Needles towards the western 
sea she carried everything that was 
dearest in the world to me, centred 
round the slight, graceful figure stand- 
ing on the bridge, watching wistfully 
the trending coast of Hampshire as it 
faded in the setting light of day. If 
it were true that the weird Fate of 
Edith Ornardstone’s race was at work, 
it was equally certain that I had 
proved powerless to stand between it 
and her. The corsciousness of this 
failure was very keen. 

Truly I had a harassing time for the 
last few days prior to sailing. The 
yacht had been genuinely delayed 
while I restocked and refitted her with 
everything I could think of to add to 
the comfort of so unexpected an addi- 
tion to her passengers. Then a pet 
seismic instrument of the Professor’s 
was damaged in transit by the railway 
company, who thereby earned his sav- 
age obloquy, so that he believes to this 
day that sundry guards and freight 
clerks were corrupted by Lukins into 
an unholy league to thwart genuine 
scientific research. Being a man of 
learning the Professor is never particu- 
lar as to his attire. He arrived unex- 
pectedly on board during coaling-time, 
inquired inopportunely after the state 
of the boilers, and was promptly con- 
signed by an irate engineer, who took 
him for a ship’s chandler’s tout, to a 
region which ancient mythology con- 
sidered was approached through vol- 
eanic vents. In one never-to-be-for- 
gotten interview I solemnly assured 
Edith Ornardstone that nothing on 
earth should ever induce me to go to 
St. Nonan itself. Yet, so entirely had 
the shadow of the falling Fate closed 


upon me that next day I sneaked un- 
ostentatiously into a hydrographer’s 
and bought a chart of the island. This 
I locked away guiltily. I suppose I 
am more superstitious than I care to 
own. 

For quite a long time the voyage jvas 
uneventful. In less than a week my 
whole crew, including a misanthropic 
stoker and a suspicious ship’s cat, 
adored Edith. Between us two alone 
did any constraint ever seem to exist. 
There were lonely moments when, as 
I paced the bridge in the night watch, 
I bitterly regretted I had ever sailed 
with her again. There were hours 
when I deliberately avoided her. And 
then would follow other times when I 
felt that we yet might need each other, 
and I was more content. 

It was the Professor who saved the 
situation. Whether he remembered 
what he had most certainly known in 
the past as to the relations between 
his daughter and myself I could not 
be sure. Occasionally I would think 
he did; often I was certain he thought 
of nothing but catastrophic eruptions 
of the most lurid kind. The liveliest 
feud developed between him and my 
worthy skipper. That independent 
survey business rankled sorely in the 
latter’s mind. A climax was reached 
when the mariner resolutely propound- 
ed a theory, culled from a popular edv- 
cation series, concerning the relation of 
sun-spots to terrestrial disturbances. 
As far as I could learn, it consisted of 
an argument that maximum periods of 
sun-spots corresponded with increased 
activity on the part of volcanic phe- 
nomena, At first the Professor con- 
descended tolerantly to tell the man he 
was wrong. The skipper bristled with 
pig-headedness and unexpected facts— 
at least he said they were facts, though 
where he got them from I don’t know 
—like a cross-grained scfentific hedge- 
hog of inferior breed. The Professor 
became annoyed, and held forth during 
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a whole dinner on the difficulty of ex- 
plaining with clearness to an unscien- 
tific mind the want of clearness of the 
ideas that such a mind was wont to 
harbor. Forthwith the skipper’s the- 
ories grew wilder, and became so mani- 
festly fallacious that to argue was to 
waste vital energy, and denunciation 
alone was required. Fortunately, at 
this stage in the controversy we 
fetched up against an island which 
boasted an extinct volcano, and the 
Professor plunged into learned inves- 
tigations which were to solve the per- 
plexities of the doubter and confound 
the judgments of the Philistine. Mean- 
while Edith Ornardstone and myself 
were thrown more and more together, 
for the Professor had decreed the col- 
lection of certain photographs which 
would, perchance, prove a boon to 
those who required a pictorial stimu- 
lus to study. For the first time in my 
life I grew interested in photography; 
with Edith as teacher its charm was 
complete. 

We cruised from island to island, and 
the days drifted on in lazy brightness. 
The shadow which had lain over both 
the girl and myself was passing into 
the background. I had almost for- 
gotten that such a place as St. Nonan 
existed. The dividing-line. between 
comedy and tragedy, between lightest 
pleasure and sternest reality, is faint 
indeed. It is a commonplace of life 
to say so; it is also an absolute 
truth. 

One evening the blow fell. I re- 
member Edith had been telling me, in 
tones that hovered between sorrow and 
laughter, of a sad mischance that had 
befallen sundry ducks in which the 
steward had invested for the edifica- 
tion of future diners. The unfortunate 
birds had, not unnaturally, looked a 
bit confined and miserable in their 
coop forward. On Edith pointing this 
out the steward was seized with com- 
passion and a brilliant idea. Tying 


long pieces of string to their legs, he 
hove them overboard for a swim. To 
the utter indignation of the steward 
and the complete ending of the ducks 
a predatory shark promptly contribut- 
ed. I grieve to say I was laughing 
over the disaster as I lounged beside 
Edith on the after-deck. 

It was a most oppressive evening. A 
hot sultry day had dawdled to a mur- 
kier close. On the distant horizon-line 
the streaked clouds had crimsoned an- 
grily in a threatening sunset. The air 
seemed laden with a dense stillness, 
and the sheet lightning played stormily 
over the glinting phosphorescence of 
the sea. The yacht was lying at an- 
chor in a little roadstead. The lights 
of the one other vessel in port, a local 
trading steamer, shone mistily across 
the dark water. 

A boat whose rowers were in a hurry 
splashed alongside and hailed. Two 
men scrambled up the gangway. 

“Is Mr. Harvard on board?’ asked a 
voice I knew. It was that of the 
chief magistrate of the island, whose 
guests we had been the day before. “I 
must see him at once, please.” 

I took them both down to the lighted 
cabin. The official plunged into his 
story without preamble. The other 
man was a stranger to me. 

“There has been a terrible eruption 
of Mount Réné at St. Nonan. News 
has just come by wire. The inhabi- 
tants of the village below are ina 
state of panic—probably with but too 
much reason. I fear the danger to 
them is extreme should a second out- 
burst occur. I have telegraphed for 
a man-of-war, but it will be several 
days before one can possibly reach the 
island. As you know, it is only eighty 
miles from here, and they are begging 
for immediate help.” 

“Yes,” I said dully, as the speaker 
paused. I felt no surprise; the cer- 
tainty had come. 

“Will you go to their assistance?’ 
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asked the magistrate gravely. “And, 
if so, at once?” 

I stared at him for a moment in 
silence. “Why should not the Manitoba. 
go; it is her next port of call?” I quer- 
ied almost fiercely. The Manitoba was 
the steamer lying alongside us. 

“This is the captain of the Manitoba,” 
came the answer in dry, scornful 
tones. “He refuses to imperil his 
ship.” 

“T have to protect my owners’ inter- 
ests,” said the other man doggedly. 
“IT won’t run her into some volcanic 
hell for any one on earth. I’ve told 
you that already.” 

“Say outright that you are afraid, 
and speak the truth,” said the magis- 
trate with hard contempt. “And yet 
you call yourself—I suppose—a man!’ 

“Oh!”—the little gasp rang through 
the small saloon. I turned sharply at 
the sound. Unnoticed Edith was 
standing in the doorway. Her face 
was absolutely bloodless. 

“George!” she cried. The master of 
the Manitoba sprang to his feet as if 
he saw a ghost. “You—here!” The 
girl reeled back against the board- 
ing. 

In some matters love will give an 
instantaneous insight where mystery 
would otherwise conceal. With a flash 
the knowledge came to me; this, then, 
had been my rival of the past. He 
was a younger man; he was stronger 
and handsomer than I; but deteriora- 
tion was stamped all over his pallid 
working features. And Edith Ornard- 
stone had loved him—once! 

There was a_ tense deadly silence. 
The magistrate looked curiously at 
our tell-tale faces. But he was a gen- 
tleman, and knew when to be blind to 
what did not concern him. He spoke 
again quietly to me. 

*T should hope there is not much 
danger. But still, my wife and I will 
be only too heppy if the Professor and 
Miss Ornardstone would consent to be 


our guests on shore while your yacht 
makes the trip, Mr. Harvard.” 

At this the Professor locked up from 
the microscope, over which so far he 
had been absorbed. “Hitherto I have 
abstained from an expression of opin- 
ion as to the course to be pursued,” he 
remarked. “There is, however, no 
question as to what is to be done. We 
will go to St. Nonan immediately. I 
also shall accompany the yacht. Such 
an opportunity to observe the expul- 
sion of heated materials from the in- 
terior to the surface of the earth is not 
to be lightly disregarded,” he added as 
an afterthought. 

“T must speak to Miss Ornardstone 
first, before I can _ decide,” I said 
hoarsely. And at my abrupt bidding 
the girl followed me on deck without 
a word. 

I leaned against the side-rail beside 
her, scanning her face searchingly. It 
was white with foreboding. Her 
breath came and went in heaving 
strife. So close were we that stray 
loose hairs brushed my cheek and 
stirred me to wild desire. What need 
I care if the whole world thought evil 
of my actions provided they were for 
her? 

“T will say I won’t go,” said I—yet 
half in question. The futility of at- 
tempting to keep the Professor on 
shore while the yacht sailed was recog- 
nized instinctively by both of us. 

“And be thought a coward like—that 
man—below!” cried the girl passionate- 
ly. “Oh! I cannot stand it. Why is 
my life so difficult? What right has 
this Fate to haunt me so?” 

I answered nothing; in truth I knew 
not what to say. I would have given 
all I had to be able to comfort her, 
and I was helpless. It was Edith who 
broke the silence with a little sob. 

“We will go to St. Nonan. It is 
useless to try to rend a chain which 
has held for generations. Only, please 
get that—other man—off the ship as 
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soon as possible. I never want to look 
on him or speak to him again.” And, 
refusing my aid, the girl walked un- 
steadi'y away to her cabin through the 
darkness of the night. So the other 
man passed out of our lives for ever, 
and we went to meet the Fate. 

Once the decision was taken we 
hustled the White Heather at her top 
speed to the rescue. Next morning 
we lay in St. Nonan harbor, busily 
shipping the panic-stricken refugees. 
Our boats plied backward and forward, 
bringing young and old, sick and well, 
men, women, and children, on board. 
Laden with their cherished little be- 
longings, forced to abandon their 
homes nestling among the vines and 
brushwood, the poor creatures were 
dazed by the disaster which had over- 
taken them. All the time above us 
towered Mount Réné’s sinister summit, 
belching out black threatening smoke, 
the tropical vegetation on its sides 
seamed by the new lava flows with 
hideous streaks of desolation. 

It was characteristic of the Professor 
that he worked with the most untiring 
energy of any of us. Had amusement 
been possible in the midst of such toil 
it might have been found, perhaps, in 
some of his methods. At one time I 
ran into him, laden with a squalling 
baby in one hand and a large parrot 
making an equally demoralizing noise 
in the other, bound for the steward’s 
pantry under the impression that food 
of sorts was chiefly desirable for both. 
From the semi-darkness of the yacht’s 
little hold I heard at another time lan- 
guage proceeding the strength of which 
was in inverse ratio to that of the 
light. It was the Professor, wrestling 
with scattered bundles of household 
effects and a panic-stricken negro cook. 
Once, during a pause in the boat-load- 
ing, he even approached the skipper, 
who was mopping his brow in his shirt- 
sleeves, to remark genially that hither- 
to the difficulty of making direct obser- 
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vations of the temperature at which a 
lava stream issues at the surface had 
been insuperable, but that undying 
fame would accrue to the first accurate 
observer of such an experiment. The 
worthy mariner opined with fluent 
acerbity that he had never been hotter 
in his life, and was not a salamander. 
The Professor explained, quite mildly, 
that the myth of a newt-like reptile 
supposed to be able to exist in fire 
was an early legend of childlike char- 
acter. Argument was mercifully pre- 
vented by the arrival of another boat- 
load, including a small maiden, who 
frantically thrust her pet monkey with 
some violence into the Professor's 
arms to be saved. And amid all the 
turmoil and distress, in the stifling heat 
on the littering deck, through the suf- 
focating press in the blistering cabins, 
moved Edith Ornardstone, encouraging 
the sweating sailors, soothing the sob- 
bing women, comforting the children. 
If love describes the feeling which I 
had held for that slight slim form and 
dear white face till that day, then there 
is something stronger and nobler even 
than love which can be inspired in a 
man by a woman. This I learnt; this 
I know. 

The populatian of the village is quite 
small. We were embarking the last 
lot when the crisis came. Without the 
slightest warning a violent eruption 
occurred from Mount R6éné. With a 
terrible detonation a huge column of 
dust and steam shot up from the sum- 
mit and spread out into the shape of a 
gigantic tree. Through its black trunk 
of darkness the lightning drove in 
vivid scorching glare, darting restless 
in the columns of smoke. Around the 
edges of the crater weird fires were 
flashing; from its lips streams of liquid 
lava escaped, and rushed downwards 
like rivers of molten iron, darkly red 
through the gloom. Pieces of cellular 
scoriz began to fall in pattering show- 
ers, some still glowing as they fell. 
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Fragments of rock dislodged by the in- 
cessant earthquake shocks came rolling 
down the mountain-side. With the 
rumbling of the earth, the hiss of the 
angry sea, the bursting roar of fresh 
explosions, came the sudden realization 
that the White Heather was trapped. 

In this way. The volcano does not 
form the centre of the island, but is 
situated directly above the entrance to 
the harbor. The slope is steep and 
precipitous, rising abruptly from the 
water’s edge. A line of fringing reefs 
and shoals, on which the sea often 
breaks heavily, spreads from the nar- 
row inlet of the open ocean right round 
the harbor. On the north side of the 
natural bay are some remarkable rocks, 
known as the Eleven Virgins, with 
narrow winding channels between 
them. Between two of these memo- 
rials of past earthquake disasters the 
British brig-of-war—according to the 
legend—escaped in the days of Nelson. 
Now vessels always give the Virgins a 
wide berth. Cul-de-sac Channel, as it 
is termed, has a foul bottom; through 
it the wind often tears in variable, un- 
steady gusts; and its waters, at first 
deep, suddenly close in and shallow to 
a fatally small depth. A baffling cur- 
rent swirls at certain seasons through 
its cruel rocky sides. 

On the yacht the first moment of 
panic was followed by desperate ener- 
gy. Every superfluous human being 
was hustled below under shelter from 
the rain of scorching cinders. The 
cable was slipped, and we backed 
away from the shore in the rolling of 
the sea. On the fo’c’sle before my 
eyes a sailor was killed by a volcanic 
bomb. The skipper, struck in the face 
by a glowing stone, reeled, moaning 
and blinded, into the chart-room. On 
the bridge three persons alone re- 
mained—Edith Ornardstone, the Pro- 
fessor, and myself. The sailor at the 


wheel was gone. 
To escape by the ordinary entrance to 


the harbor was impossible. From some 
cause the full tide of destruction was 
pouring directly that way. The columns 
of smoke, dust, and scorie from the 
mountain rolled thither, rapid and re- 
lentless, like a torrent of death. As 
the lava rushed down over the rocks. 
the sea itself seemed to recede before 
it. The Virgins alone were clear. 

I took Edith violently by the shoul- 
ders and tried to force her to leave the- 
bridge. She shook her head; some- 
thing unseen seemed to render her im- 
movable. I yelled to the Professor to 
get her and himself below, under such 
cover as was possible, but his gaunt 
figure stiffened into resolute refusal. 
We shouted hoarsely at each other in 
the unnatural gloom. 

This, then, was the moment at which 
the Professor—the hard, practical man 
of science, the scorner of legend and 
sentiment—lapsed from his high estate. 
It was a great lapse—one beyond be- 
lief; it was for once—once only. 

“Does that girl love you yet?’ he 
asked abruptly, pointing to his daugh- 
ter. 

‘How can I tell?” I called in savage 
anger. “Is this a time to talk of 
things like that?” 

“It will soon be proved,” he mut- 
tered. He flung me aside like a child, 
and at his imperious bidding the girl 
grasped the wheel-spokes. She was a 
splendid helmswoman; often in happier 
hours had she steered the yacht. 

“Cul-de-sac Channel,” he command- 
ed, his eyes fixed on his daughter's. 
“Get the chart!” 

Dazed and bewildered I fetched it. 
He spread it out, and swept the falling 
ashes from the wavy lines of rock and 
shoal on the paper. “Half speed 
ahead!” The engine-room telegraph- 
bell tinkled. 

It was heil behind us—it was ship- 
wreck before. The yacht swung round 
slowly and headed for the channel, the 
Professor as pilot, the girl at the helm. 
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At one moment peering over the can- 
vas wind-screen of the bridge, at an- 
other immersed in the folds of the 
chart, the Professor was jerking out 
sentences and directions in a strained 
unnatural voice I did not know. The 
words drifted dully to my brain; the 
girl obeyed and steered mechanically. 

“To borrow an appropriate phrase I 
am sanguine—starboard a bit—a nasty 
narrow entrance—much error has gath- 
ered round the story—stop her!—now 
slow ahead—the chart is incomplete or 
the compass is upset by magnetic dis- 
turbance. No vessel shall pass the 
channel—half speed—till another girl 
of the Ornardstones steers her lover to 
safety—that must be the Little Virgin 
rock—what a current it is here!—hard- 
a-port—easy. Depth of water on Co- 
coanut shoal, 9 feet—what does this 
yacht draw? Clearly a later alteration 
of sea bottom; links in the chain of 
evidence remain to be discovered—give 
that point a good distance, then hug 
the farther shore. If she loves you 
we shall get through—that will break 
the Ornardstone Fate—open water— 
full speed ahead! Ah!—saved!’’ 

I was clinging to the rail, and my 
head swam. Then a shame-faced sail- 
or came staggering to the wheel, and 
took it from the little white hands, 
blistered and scorched by their task 
in the falling ash showers. I stared 
back at St. Nonan Island, enveloped 
in a dense reeking atmosphere, black 
with smoke and flame, save where a 
continuous ruddy glow as from some 
vast hidden furnace lit the sombre sky. 
Foam whitened the muddy waves of 
the usually clear sea. The yacht was 
gray with ashes; her rigging and awn- 
ings were torn and charred, 

Edith turned to me suddenly. There 
were dark lines about the eyes that fell 
shyly away from mine. Her fair hair 
was white with ash dust. Her dress 
was singed. 
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“I did not tell you quite all the 
legend about our Fate. Now it is gone 
for ever.” 

I drew her to me, and again her eyes 
were raised to mine, lit by an expres- 
sion I had never seen in them before— 
a look such as is only granted to a few 
men, I think, to see once, in the su- 
preme moments of their lives. 

“Because I—we—love.” 

The words came low but clearly, so 
that their full significance could not be 
lost. I held her fast and kissed her, 
for I knew that nothing would ever 
separate us two again in this life nor 
yet beyond. 

. . . J . e * 

The Professor’s book on seismic dis- 
turbances is a huge success. A whole 
chapter is devoted to the evidence con- 
necting volcanic eruptions with sym- 
pathetic submarine earth movements, 
which the writer considers satisfactor- 
ily establishes the fact that these are 
often contemporaneous. I am also of 
this opinion, for the burnt and black- 
ened chart of Cul-de-sac Channel in my 
possession shows a depth of water over 
which the White Heather could never 
certainly have steamed had no sinking 
of the sea bottom occurred. I was 
pondering over the weighty arguments 
as to this one afternoon. It is a far 
cry from St. Nonan in the Marguerites 
to the Professor’s cosy house in that 
Bloomsbury square. The former had 
begun to seem already but a dream of 
the past. The shadows of the legend, 
the oncoming of the Fate, the lapse of 
the Professor, the horrors from which 
we had escaped—had they indeed been 
real? Edith’s yoice broke my reverie. 

“Do leave that book and help me un- 
pack this parcel. This is the tenth 
present to-day, Dick, and the string is 
in a horrible tangle. I want your 
knife, please—quick!” 

And on the day before his wedding 
a man usually obeys with promptness. 

Arthur H. Henderson. 
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A FESTA ON MOUNT ERYX. 


Three or four miles inland from Tra- 
pani, at the northwest corner of Sicily, 
rises a precipitous solitary mountain, 
2485 feet high, with a town on the top. 
The view from the town is magnificent 
and uninterrupted in all directions, for 
the country lying round the base of the 
mountain on three sides is low and un- 
dulating, covered with villages, roads, 
vineyards, fields and villas, and bound- 
ed by a distant ampitheatre of moun- 
tains, while on the fourth side is the 
Mediterranean with three of the Aga- 
dean islands right in front, Marettimo, 
the most distant of them, lying on the 
horizon, all highest up in the sea to- 
wards the West, as Ithaca is described 
in the Odyssey. Almost immediately 
underneath the mountain, jutting out 
into the sea as a land’s end, is scythe- 
like Trapani with its salt-pans and its 
many windmills; to the right and left 
the sea extends till it is lost in the 
haze which so commonly obscures a 
Sicilian horizon; but on clear days an- 
other island, Ustica, can be seen far 
away to the right, floating over Cofino 
and Cape San Vito; to the extreme left 
the island of Pantellaria is also some- 
times visible over the projecting land 
where Marsala stands, and on excep- 
tional days even Cap Bon on the coast 
of Africa can be discerned. From Mar- 
sala, in the South, the eye travels inland 
over the country through which, in 1860, 
Garibaldi with his 1000 men marched 
to Calatafimi. This town, situated 
southeast from the mountain, is hidden 
from view, but the heights of Segesta, 
some three or four miles west of it, 
can be distinctly seen, and thence the 
distant amphitheatre sweeps along past 
Monte Inice and round to the North 


! See “The Authoress of the Odyssey.” By 
Samuel Butler. Longmans, 1897. 


where it meets the sea again at Cape 
San Vito. 

The mountain commanding this ex- 
tensive view, formerly world-renowned 
as Mount Eryx, and still often called 
Monte Erice, is now Monte San Giuli- 
ano, and gives its name both to the 
town on the top and to the commune 
of which that town is the chief place. 
The highest part of the summit is to- 
wards the east, and here are several 
towers, some belonging to the Castello, 
a Norman fortress, and the others to Le 
Torri, the summer residence of Count 
Pepoli. On the north, east and south 
sides of the summit the mountain is 
precipitous, but towards the west it 
slopes gradually through a public gar- 
den, called the Balio, and then through 
a maze of narrow, winding streets, 
down to the Trapani Gate, the lowest 
part of the town. From here two 
roads descend in zigzags, one towards 
the south and the other to the north. 
The normal population of the town is 
about 4000, but in the summer and 
autumn this is largely increased, inas- 
much as the great heat of Trapani and 
the low country drives as many as can 
afford it to live on the summit where 
it is seldom too hot. 

The rest of the commune lies dotted 
about on the plain at the foot of the 
mountain, and consists of a dozen 
small villages, all visible from the top. 
These have mostly grown up within 
the last hundred years or so as colonies 
from the chief town. In the days 
when the country was less secure the 
women and children remained within 
the town walls, while the men went 
down to the fields, returning for Sun- 
days and Festas; then settlements were 
formed below to which the women and 
children could safely be moved; but 
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Custonaci, one of the villages of the 
commune, did not spring up in this 
way and is of older date than the 
others. 

Mount Eryx was in classical times 
famous for the worship of Venus; here 
stood perhaps the most celebrated of 
all her temples—the one with which 
her name is most familiarly associated, 
and here long before Horace wrote of 
“Erycina ridens” she was worshipped 
as Aphrodite by the Greeks and as 
Astarte by the Pheenicians. Hardly a 
vestige of any temple can now be made 
out, but the remains of the pelasgic 
walls that protected the city in pre- 
historic ages are still to be seen near 
the Trapani Gate. These walls were 
originally built by the Sicans long be- 
fore the influx of colonists after the 
fall of Troy as recorded in Thucydides 
VI. 2; they were afterwards restored 
by the Phoenicians, and on many of 
the stones the quarryman’s marks in 
Pheenician characters are still visible. 

It was believed that at certain sea- 
sons of the year the goddess left her 
shrine on the mountain and went over 
to Africa accompanied by all the 
pigeons of the neighborhood, and this 
was the occasion for a festival of an- 
agogia.? A little later, when the 
pigeons returned, the goddess was be- 
lieved to come back with them, and 
then there was another festival of cat- 
agogia.* Seeing that she would have 
had little more than a hundred and 
twenty miles to go in order to reach 
what is now Cap Bon and then only 
to cross the Gulf of Tunis to arrive at 
the Phoenician Colony of Carthage, it 
is difficult not to suppose that these 
flittings began in the days when 
Astarte was in power—but it is not 
certain whether the cult of the goddess 
on Mount Eryx owes its inception to 
the Greeks or to the Pheenicians. 

In our own time Monte San Giuliano 


* Avaryoryla (8C- lepd) Offerings made at de- 
parture, a feast of Aphrodite at Eryx. 
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is famous for the worship of the Ma- 
donna di Custonaci, the Protectress of 
the whole commune. Her sacred ‘pic- 
ture is normally in her sanctuary down 
at Custonaci, about fifteen kilometres 
distant, but when any general calumiiy 
afflicts the district it is brought up to 
the Matrice or Mother Church on 
Mount Eryx. On these occasions 
three days of humiliation are pro- 
claimed, priests and men, their heads 
crowned with thorns, their necks en- 
circled with cords, go about the town 
flagellating themselves; in the evening 
fires are lighted on the Balio and all 
the villages below answer by lighting 
fires too to show that they are taking 
part in the general tribulation. A 
document is signed by the Sindaco and 
then the picture is brought from Cus- 
tonaci and placed over the great altar 
in the Matrice. When it has beceme 
quite clear that the anger of Heaven 
has been appeased the picture is taken 
back to Custonaci. 

It was my good fortune te be upon 
the mountain in August 1901 when 
this procession took place, and when, 
furthermore, the sacred picture was 
transported back to Custonaci from 
the mountain where it had been since 
1773, an unusually long time. These 
two events synchronizing constituted a 
kind of double Festa lasting four days 
on the mountain and four days more at 
Custonaci. 

The calamity that mosf'’usually. be- 
falls the commune is a drought,:or the 
fear of a drought. The fact that there 
is practically no rain during the sum- 
mer enables the people to carry on one 
of their chief industries—the manufac- 
ture of salt, the source of much of the 
wealth of Trapani. ‘The sea water is col- 
lected in open ‘salt-pans, being raised by 
means of the screw which has been in 
use all over the island ever since Ar- 
chimédes ‘inivented it’ to’'remove the 

* Karayoya, the festival of the return, opp. 
to ‘qraywyla (aseees and Scott’s Lexicon): ' 
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water from the hold of one of Hiero’s 
ships at Syracuse. All through the 
summer the heat of the sun evaporates 
the moisture leaving the salt, which is 
afterwards exported to many distant 
countries; as soon as the salt is all 
under cover it is time for the rain to 
begin, otherwise the land would not 
get enough for the crops. In 1893 the 
rain was delayed until matters began 
to look so serious that it wus deter- 
mined to bring the picture up. The 
proper formalities having been ob- 
served, the people all went out in 
crowds to welcome it, crying, “Acqua, 
Maria, acqua!” (“Rain, Maria, Rain!’’) 
Meanwhile the clouds were gathering 
and presently a tremendous thunder- 
storm came on so that they arrived at 
the mountain drenched and shouting 
“Basta, Maria, basta!’ (“Leave off, 
Maria, leave off!’) The lightning 
struck the church and injured four per- 
sons who were standing near the altar: 
but the Madonna was already in her 
place and owing to her presence they 
recovered. 

The picture, like many of the thau- 
maturgic representations of the Ma- 
donna, is the work of St. Luke the 
Evangelist—all except the head which 
was done by an angel who descended 
from Heaven expressly for the pur- 
pose. This being so, one would ex- 
pect to find its home on the top of the 
very mountain itself and not down at 
an insignificant little village like Cus- 
tonaci. Seme believe the real reason 
why we have a Madonna di Custonaci 
to be preserved in the following leg- 
end: 

A French vessel laden with precious 
merchandise and also with this still 
more precious picture was returning 
home to Marseilles from Alexandria 
in Egypt and while sailing the Sicilian 
seas encountered a furious tempest. 
The more the unhappy mariners la- 
bored to govern their craft, the less 
they succeeded, and at last, despairing 
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of earthly help, they turned their 
thoughts to the Madonna. With stream- 
ing eyes they knelt before the painting 
and prayed the Queen of Heaven to 
conduct them safely home. Fora long 
time they met with no response, but 
when they were nearing Cofino every 
sailor heard a voice as though coming 
from the picture and declaring that 
the Madonna desired to be landed on 
the neighboring coast. Whereupon 
they bound themselves by a vow that 
if they reached land in safety they 
would build her a sanctuary then and 
there. No sooner was the vow uttered 
than the wind fell, the storm ceased 
and the surface of the waters became 
as polished glass over which the for- 
tunate bark glided without guidance 
into the harbor—and this to the great 
astonishment of the crew, for her 
course lay among dangerous shoals 
and sunken rocks. The joyful mari- 
ners returned thanks to their Blessed 
Protectress, but while disembarking to 
perform their vow they found them- 
selves surrounded by a crowd of armed 
peasants who, taking them for Turk- 
ish Pirates, ran to the spot with the 
intention of frustrating their supposed 
nefarious designs. Mutual explana- 
tions averted bloodshed and then the 
peasants began to dissuade the sailors 
from carrying out their vow in so lit- 
eral a manner, explaining that they 
would be abandoning their precious 
charge to the risk, if not the certainty, 
of sacrilegious theft at the hands of 
the corsairs who infested that harbor. 
In the end the simple mariners yield- 
ing to the arguments of the peasants 
with many tears consigned the picture 
to their care. It was put on to a cart 
harnessed to two oxen who started to 
draw it inland, but would only go in a 
direction-chosen by themselves. After 
proceeding two or three kilometres the 
oxen lay down and by no means could 
be persuaded to go.a step further. This 
indicated the Madonna’s desire that 
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her church should be erected there, and 
on that spot now stands the sanctuary 
of Custonaci. The poor sailors, griev- 
ing bitterly for the loss of their treas- 
ure, returned to the ship and resumed 
their interrupted voyage, reaching Mar- 
seilles in safety. 

Owing to the culpable negligence of 
those who ought to have considered it 
a privilege to be permitted to chronicle 
the many miracles which the Madonna 
performed in honor of the arrival of 
her picture, we have particulars of 
only two cures wrought in those times, 
one on a cripple and the other on a 
mute. Any one, however, who is dis- 
posed to doubt that there were many 
more has only to visit the sanctuary 
and take note of the large number of 
votive pictures there exhibited. Be- 
sides, how else could the fame of this 
wonder-working image have travelled 
abroad so extensively unless the won- 
ders had been not less numerous than 
undoubted? 

There is much uncertainty as to the 
exact date of these events; some give 
the year 1570; others consider this too 
late, if only because there exist wills 
dated as far back as 1422 bequeathing 
gifts to Santa Maria di Custonaci; 
others say that this need not have any- 
thing to do with our famous Madonna 
because there has been a church or 
chapel at Custonaci dedicated to the 
Virgin from very early times, and 
there is nothing to show that these 
wills do not refer to the earlier Ma- 
donna. Others believe 1370, not 1570, 
to be the true date. We should have 
something to guide us if we could as- 
certain how often the picture has been 
transported to the mountain in times 
of calamity, but here again the culpa- 
ble negligence of the chroniclers has 
left us with records of only fifty-one 
such oceasions from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to 1794, viz., five 
when -the pestilence walked by mid- 
day, four when the mountains trem- 
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bled and the earth opened, two when 
the locusts came without number and 
devoured the fruits of the ground, four 
when war-clouds gathered in the sky, 
and thirty-six when the autumn rains 
were delayed. 

The disputes extend also to the date 
of the painting—some even denying 
that it was painted by St. Luke: but 
to do this they are obliged to ignore 
all the considerations which support 
the orthodox view, viz., the place from 
which the sailors brought it, the many 
wonders performed by it, the miracu- 
lous preservation of the coloring during 
all the years that have elapsed since 
St. Luke’s time, the widespread belief 
in the efficacy of its powers, and last- 
ly, the fact that though many have 
made the attempt no artist has yet 
succeeded in producing a perfect copy 
of the original. 

I asked several people what St. Luke 
had to do with Alexandria and was 
always told that St. Mark’s body was 
brought from there to Venice in 828, 
why then should not another of the 
Evangelists have been there also? 
This reply satisfied me no more than did 
those with which pre-occupied age used 
to endeavor to silence my inquisitive 
childhood and produced much the same 
sort of result, spurring me on to fur- 
ther investigations. 

A musician who desires to compose 
a tune that shall become popular, must 
contrive to produce something appar- 
ently original, and yet not so original 
as to demand study—it must also con- 
tain echoes of other tunes previously 
popular, and yet they must be so in- 
definite that no one can tell for certain 
where they come from, which is what 
We mean when we say it is a wise 
tune that knows its own father. Simil- 
larly the framers of the foregoing leg- 
end had to compose an entirely Chris- 
tian story as original as was compati- 
ble with the use ‘of the accepted Chris- 
tian forme,’ and yet they cowld not neg- 
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lect all the pagan traditions with 
which their public had been impreg- 
nated for generations. The picture 
must come over the sea—everything 
that arrives in an island does so, and 
one of the most effective of the legen- 
dary forms is the arrival of a boat with 
a precious cargo from a distant land. 
Tunis would never do for the point of 
departure, not only because it is where 
Astarte came from when she arrived 
in Sicily, but also because it had been 
Moslem since the seventh century and 
could not have been accepted by the 
people as a Christian seaport. It is 
quite likely that the popularity of the 
St. Mark legend determined the selec- 
tion of Alexandria. The storm, the 
vow, and the oxen are as much com- 
mon form as the ship. Then comes 
the curious similarity between the al- 
ternate domiciles of the Madonna on 
the mountain and at Custonaci and the 
flittings of Venus Erycina to and fro 
between the mountain and Carthage. 
If we look upon the arrival of the pic- 
ture as involving the transplanting of 
a piece of Africa into Sicily, as an Am- 
bassador’s house is regarded as being 
part of his own country, we may then 


consider that the Madonna still travels, 


between the mountain and Africa, only 
she now has an easier journey and 
avoids actually dwelling among here- 
tics. In this view her journeyings 
should be looked upon as modern ver- 
sions of the feasts of anagogia and 
catagogia. 

It is admitted that the picture has, 
more than once, been placed in the 
hands of skilful modern painters, 
whose services have been. called in 
merely to repair any damage it may 
have sustained during transport—they 
have had nothing to do therefore with 
the miraculous preservation of the col- 
oring. What these experts thought 
about the date of the original painting 
is known only to themselves. We need 
not suppose that they agreed—that 


would have been indeed a miracle and 
quite a fresh departure for a picture 
with a reputation earned in a different 
branch of thaumaturgy. It is, how- 
ever, an unimportant matter, for art 
experts are the victims of such cast- 
iron prejudices that if once they fancy 
they see the influence of Leonardo da 
Vinci in a picture and take it into their 
heads that it comes from Piedmont, it 
will be found the most difficult thing 
in the world to persuade them that it 
really was painted in Egypt more than 
a thousand years before Giotto. 

Processions resembling that of the 
Personaggi were formerly more com- 
mon in Italy than they are now. This 
one is said to be unique. It has been 
usual in other places to tell the same 
story over and over again year after 
year—in one place at Easter it would 
be always the story of the Passion, in 
another at Christmas that of the Na- 
tivity, and so on. Here they do not 
have the procession regularly every 
year. When they do have it, it invari- 
ably takes place by night and the same 
story is never told twice, though the 
subject is generally taken from the 
Bible and always symbolizes the Ma- 
donna di Custonaci. In 1897 it was 
Jael who by delivering Israel became 
a type of the Madonna; in 1894 it was 
the Dawn of the True Faith which oc- 
curred soon after the death of Julius 
Ceesar, a prominent figure in the pro- 
cession. It will be remembered that 
he was worshipped as a god and false 
religion never went further astray 
than when it deified man. 

There appears to be no legend or 
tradition about the origin of the per- 
sonaggi, the earliest record states that 
in 1750 the figures appeared for the 
first time on horseback. No doubt pre- 
viously they had appéared on foet. In 
1897 three of them, and in 1901 all of 
them were in cars. We shall perhaps 
not be far wrong if we suppose that 
some procession, involving the display 
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of the most beautiful men and women 
that could be found, took place on the 
mountain in heathen times as part of 
the cult of the goddess, and that as a 
compromise this was not abolished but 
accommodated to Christian usages. 

A nocturnal procession, whether the 
figures go on foot, on horseback, or 
on cars, does not strike one as being 
a particularly favorable medium for the 
telling of a story. Nevertheless, by 
choosing a subject with which the peo- 
ple are more or less familiar, by em- 
phasizing the climax and providing an 
explanatory pamphlet for twopence 
the result is far more satisfactory than 
one would have supposed at all prob- 
able. 

It takes a month or six weeks to get 
everything ready. First the Arciprete 
of the Matrice determines what the 
story shall be and how it is to be told. 
The designing of each personaggio or 
of each group is then confided to one 
of the inhabitants who, provided he 
bears in mind the general scheme, is 
free to follow his natural artistic in- 
stincts. The dresses are hired from 
Palermo and an astonishing quantity 
of jewelry is lent by the families of 
the commune. This jewelry is one of 
the principal features of the Person- 
aggi; it is all gold and precious stones, 
no silver is to be seen and nothing is 
ever lost, stolen or mislaid, even the 
thieves becoming honest. It is sewn 
on to the dresses in various designs 
and makes them look very rich, so that 
what is hired from Palermo is only the 
costumes in the rough, so to speak. In 
1897 the Personaggi carried 85 Ib. 
weight of gold and precious stones, 
and this was only part of what was 
lent. 

In 1901 it was known that the pro- 
cession was to represent the Universal 
Deluge and that all the Personaggi 
were to be in cars and none of them 
on horseback. How a subject appar- 
ently so intractable was to be treated 
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and how the Madonna di Custonaci 
was to be got in were questions that 
gave rise to much discussion in the 
commune before the eventful night 
solved them. 

On the morning of Sunday, August 
25, at 7.30, a brass band began to per- 
ambulate the town to announce that 
the Festa had begun. At 8.30 the 
band entered the Matrice and the sa- 
cred picture was unveiled, the band 
saluting it with a burst of music. 
Much may be done in music by illu- 
sion and suggestion. The service con- 
cluded with an extremely graceful 
movement in six-eight time that drove 
all thoughts of the Madonna out of the 
mind of at least one listener and sub- 
stituted a vision of laughing girls, 
swaying lightly to the rhythm and 
singing of the dancing waves whose 
foam gave birth to Venus. 

When the church emptied we got a 
better view of the picture. It is about 
6 ft. high by 3 broad, painted in oils 
on wood prepared with gesso and 
represents a smiling Madonna with 
the Child at her breast. She is seated 
on a throne in a landscape; two angels 
hold over her head a massive golden 
crown; the Child is crowned, and in 
His hand are three ears of corn and 
the keys. The crowns are really only 
half-crowns, but they are gold or sil- 
ver-gilt and are fastened into the wood 
of the picture. Al] round the Madon- 
na’s nimbus is a raised band of gold 
set with twelve diamond stars valued 
at 14,000 lire. A large diamond ear- 
ring is suspended from her right ear, 
the only one that is visible; three large 
diamond rings are on the fingers of her 
right hand, and one on a finger of her 
left, which supports the Child, and 
suspended all over her skirts is an im- 
mense quantity of jewelry. The frame 
is of wood, entirely coated with silver, 
in the form of a broken pediment over 
the top. It is almost concealed by the 
jewelry hung about it, earrings, chains, 
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necklaces, rings, watches, &c., &e. 
These are offerings from the faithful, 
but what is shown is nothing like all. 
There is a large chest containing much 
more, but what has been given this 
year is exposed in a separate case. 
These valuables constitute the Madon- 
na’s dowry, and she carries it with her 
on her journeys; but some of the more 
important articles never leave the 
mountain, her diamond stars, for in- 
stance, are removed from the picture 
when it goes down and their place is 
taken by less valuable stars of gold. 

In the afternoon there were horse- 
races outside the Trapani Gate and a 
concert and illumination in the Balio 
in the evening. 

In wandering about the town next 
day I came upon four or five of the 
cars lurking in obscure churches where 
they had been prepared. It was not 
easy to make much of them. There 
were a few canvas rocks and banks 
and some papier maché clouds, also the 
waters of the deluge, all painted to 
appear real, and in among the rocks 
and banks were real plants, mostly the 
dwarf palm, which grows very plenti- 
fully on the mountain. There were 
wooden supports to help the figures to 
stand firm and a concealed apparatus 
to supply acetylene gas, used now for 
the first time. 

All day long people kept on coming 
up the mountain and pouring into the 
town. Those who did not come on 
foot left their carts and horses outside, 
and they all swarmed up through the 
narrow, irregular, roughly paved 
streets from the Trapani Gate to the 
Balio, till by nightfall the Piazza was 
as crowded as London on Mafeking 
night. Every one who has been at an 
Italian Festa knows what it is like— 
men shouting and elbowing their way 
through the people with flaming lamps 
fitted to their baskets, selling water 
and syrups, cakes and confectionery, 
melon-seeds and pea-nuts—others going 





about with half-penny buttonholes of 
gelsomina, each neatly folded up in a 
vine-leaf to keep the scent in—three 
independent piano-organs and a brass 
band in the middle distance—an en- 
thusiastic blind singer, a sort of sur- 
vival of Demodocus, with a falsetto 
voice and no bridge to his nose keep- 
ing a group of listeners spellbound in 
the foreground with their favorite bal- 
lad, illustrated by a large sheet of oi] 
paintings in eight tableaux, about the 
man who murdered his wife and 
mother with one bloody knife—there 
it is on the supper-table—and was ulti- 
mately taken by the Carabinieri and 
executed. 

This blind singer is a humorist: once 
when he was fibbing in a particularly 
flagrant manner he enforced his re- 
marks by praying that heaven would 
strike him blind and smash his nose 
if he was not speaking the truth. 

While you are thinking that the tu- 
mult must now be at its height, peace- 
ful nuns are creeping up the convent 
stair; silently, one by one, they reach 
the roof. Every one can see them col- 
lecting together in the moonlight and 
taking hold of the dangling bell-ropes. 
All of a sudden you realize what a 
mistake you had been making as the 
riotous bells fling their additional ac- 
companiments out into the night, all 
over the town, over the whole com- 
mune, down to Trapani and out to the 
islands. 

In the meantime those in charge of 
the cars had been giving their final di- 
rections and the Personaggi, who had 
been being dressed ever since early in 
the afternoon, were ready to receive 
visitors. About 10 p. m. each of them 
began to hold an At Home. There 
they sat silent and motionless in their 
houses, among trays full of superfiu- 
ous jewelry and surrounded by lighted 
candles, gazing imperturbably in front 
of them, while people streamed through 
the rooms admiring them, fingering 
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their dresses and jewels, and ask- 
ing questions of their relations and 
friends. 

About 11.30 I was conducted along 
the illuminated streets through the 
crowd to a house looking up a street 
down which the procession was to 
come. We had some time to wait, 
but at last the moving lights began to 
shine on the high houses in the dis- 
tance, the band was heard approach- 
ing, and at 1.45 the first car staggered 
into sight. It contained The Sons of 
God and the Daughters of Men; there 
were three of each reclining in front 
and offering flowers to one another in- 
stigated so to do by the Monster of 
Wickedness, a loathsome dragon, who 
was insinuating himself among them 
from rocks behind, while the Angel of 
the Lord, a singularly beautiful child, 
stood on a high cloud in the back- 
ground in an attitude of horror, about 
to take wing from such a world of 
wickedness. Cupid was there also, 
sitting at the feet of the daughters of 
men and taking aim generally. 

The second car brought Sin, a beard- 
ed man in an imperial attitude with 
a golden sceptre resting on his hip. He 
dominated a globe round which the 
old Serpent had coiled himself. He 
was dressed in dark blue velvet and 
wore a voluminous red cloak. On his 
breast was a bunch of grapes made 
entirely of diamond rings; each grape 
was a separate ring isolated from the 
others and so sewn on that the hoop, 
being passed through a hole in the ma- 
terial, was not visible and only the 
rose of diamonds was displayed. There 
were fifty-five grapes, and _ they 
sparkled and glittered in the flickering 
lights as the car lurched down the 
street. 

Next came The Voice of God, a beau- 
tiful figure of an angel blowing a 
trumpet, and the words on the cloud 
were “Delebo hominem.” In front 
sat a youth and a girl holding hands 
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to represent the wicked population des- 
tined to destruction. 

Then The Universal Deluge came 
pitching and tossing round the corner 
—rather an ambitious car. In the 
foreground was the water with the 
head of a drowning man throwing up 
his arms and the indication of another 
entirely submerged. The waves were 
beating against a steep benk up which 
a tigress was escaping, carrying her 
cub in her mouth. On the top of the 
bank stood a lovely woman endeavor- 
ing to save her terrified child. She 
and the plants were the only living 
things on the car, even the terrified 
child was papier maché. 

The Ark came next, and had no living 
figure at all, being merely Noah’s Ark 
resting on Mount Ararat with a dove 
in front. This may sound rather un- 
interesting, but to the initiated it pal- 
pitated with significance, for it sym- 
bolized the Madonna di Custonaci, the 
only means of salvation from the wa- 
ters of punishment; and as the Ark 
rested on Mount Ararat while the flood 
subsided, so does the Madonna di Cus- 
tonaci rest upon Mount Eryx while the 
calamity is stayed. 

No. 6 was The Sacrifice, and repre- 
sented Noah, an imposing old man 
with long white hair and beard, stand- 
ing at an altar where a sheep lay dead 
under a net and his three sons were in 
front praying. 

No. 7 was The Rainbow, another love- 
ly girl as an angel standing between a 
bank of clouds and a rainbow. On 
the breast of this figure was worked 
in jewels the dove with the olive- 
branch; this was particularly appro- 
priate as it happens also to be the 
badge of the town. 

The procession was closed by a long 
car carrying first a band of musicians, 
then a chorus of youths attired as an- 
gels and crowned with roses, the whole 
backed by a sort of temple front fram- 
ing a copy of the sacred picture. This 








car had to stand still from time to time 
while the band and choir performed 
music composed specially for the occa- 
sion, and the constant stopping dictat-. 
ed the movements of the other cars 
being signalled to them by bells, so 
that there might always be about the 
same space between them. 

The cars were drawn by men and 
the figures made no attempt to stand 
rigidly still—anything of the kind 
would have been out of the question, 
for they must have been on the move 
between five and six hours. This last 
car passed my balcony at 3.30, an hour 
and three-quarters after the first had 
come into sight, and one could tell the 
next day that they had been through 
mearly the whole town, for hardly a 
street was safe to walk in, they were 
all so slippery with the wax that had 
dropped from the candles. The con- 
stant moving of their limbs by the fig- 
ures, though they never lost the gen- 
eral idea of the attitude, together with 
the tottering motion, caused by the ex- 
treme roughness of the paving, pre- 
vented any sense of the pose plastique 
or living picture. All the female fig- 
ures had their breasts encrusted with 
jewels, usually in a floral design, and 
the borders of their dresses were heavy 
with jewelry; the male figures also 
wore as much as could be suitably 
sewn on to their costumes. 

Omitting consideration of the final 
car, which was only there to close the 
procession and bring on the music and 
the Madonna, and also of the Ark, 
which could hardly have been other- 
wise, there were six cars, three carry- 
ing groups and three practically single 
figures, for the boy and girl at the 
feet of The Voice of God, though they 
were the children of my landlord, were 
not really necessary. Of the groups, 
The Sons of God and the Daughters of 
Men was certainly the finest. It told 
its story in the right way and was full 
of the right kind of imagination. The 
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Sacrifice was next best and owed much 
to the extreme dignity of the principal 


figure. I should have liked The Flood 
better if it had had more living figures 
and less papier maché, though I am 
not ashamed to admit that I have no 
idea how this could have been done, 
and Shakespeare himself, who apolo- 
Qizes for trying to make a cockpit hold 
the vasty fields of France, might have 
been excused for not attempting to de- 
cant the Universal Deluge into a re- 
ceptacle scarcely bigger than a coster- 
monger’s barrow. Of the three re- 
maining cars Sin was beyond compari- 
son the finest, both in conception and 
execution. He would, perhaps, have 
looked the part more obviously if he 
had had more of a once-aboard-the- 
lugger expression on his kind and gen- 
tle face; on the other hand the design- 
er of this car no doubt intended us 
to understand that Sin is then most se- 
ductive when he appears with nothing 
repulsive in his aspect. The other two 
were merely just what they should 
have been—ordinary business cars, as 
it were. Had these three single fig- 
ures appeared on horseback, with 
grooms to lead them as in former 
times, the procession would - have 
gained in variety and the importance 
of the groups on the cars would have 
been emphasized. 

But this is a small matter. The pro- 
cession as it was, with its car after 
car jolting along under an August full 
moon, the sparkling of the jewels, the 
flashing of the torches, the blazing of 
the gas, the beauty of the figures them- 
selves and the immense multitude of 
reverent worshippers, made up a scene 
never to be forgotten. The impressive- 
ness of the effect was deepened by the 
knowledge that this mountain, where 
Astarte, Aphrodite and Venus have all 
reigned in turn, is also a place where 
much that has helped to mould the 
poetry and history of the world has 
happened since the Sicans first girded 
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it with its megalithic cincture. Added 
to this was the conviction that for 
many and many an age some such pro- 
cession has been winding through 
these narrow, irregular streets, the 
form changing, but the intention re- 
maining ever the same—Praise to the 
Giver of the Increase. 

The programme for the next day 
contained nothing till 5 p. m., when 
there were more horse-races, then Ves- 
pers in the Matrice, brilliantly illu- 
minated, after dusk fireworks outside 
the Trapani Gate, and at night a con- 
cert in the illuminated Balio. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday the 
28th a procession of fifty-nine mules 
and horses passed through the town; 
each animal was accompanied by its 
owner, a peasant of the commune, and 
was loaded with bags of grain, an of- 
fering for the Madonna. This grain 
was to be sold, and in the meantime 
was estimated to be worth 2500 lire. 
About 1500 lire was collected during 
the Festa, partly in money at the 
church doors and partly in the value 
of unused wax candles, and the Muni- 
cipio gave 1000, so that altogether the 
receipts were about 5000 lire. Against 
this the expenses of the Festa were 
expected to amount to about 4000 lire, 
and the balance will go towards the 
expenses of the next. 

The procession of the grain closed 
the Harvest Home, and in the evening 
of the same day began the proceedings 
relating to the going away of the pic- 
ture. At 8 p. m. another procession 
started. First came the band to clear 
the way, then a man beating a drum. 
This drum is a feature of Sicilian pro- 
cessions, and is said to date from the 
time when the Saracens had posses- 
sion of the island; it continues as long 
as the procession lasts, which may be 
for hours, and produces an unexpected 
effect. There is so much else going 
on that after a time you forget to no- 
tice it; but you have not really got 
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away from it; you are being uncon- 
sciously saturated, and after the Festa 
is over you become aware that you are 
suffering from a surfeit of drum; it 
comes back and keeps you awake at 
night; when you go out of doors you 
expect to hear it in the distance; when 
you turn a corner you listen for it, and 
as it is not there you find yourself lis- 
tening for it all the more anxiously. 
But this wears off after two or three 
days. 

Behind the drum came peasants 
walking two and two, carrying candles 
and an occasional banner; then the So- 
ciety of the Misericordia wearing those 
mysterious dresses that cover them en- 
tirely from head to foot with holes for 
the eyes, but here they are white, not 
black as in Tuscany; then priests and 
men carrying lamps, and last the sa- 
cred picture out of the Matrice, car- 
ried by men, the whole frame quiver- 
ing with its fringes of jewelry. Every 
church that lay on the route was light- 
ed up, and not till long past midnight, 
when the picture had been taken into 
each one of them to pay a farewell 
visit, was it carried back to the Ma- 
trice. 

On Thursday 29th, the day appointed 
for transporting the picture back to 
Custonaci, there was early mass in the 
Matrice and afterwards a short ser- 
mon. The preacher contrasted the sad- 
ness of the present occasion with the 
joy of that happy day in 1893, when 
the Madonna had come to dwell among 
them, bringing the rain with her. He 
told them of her love for her people, 
of all she had done for them, of all 
they owed her, and of how deeply she 
entered into the life of each one of 
them. He reminded them that the 
first name they had been taught to 
lisp at their mother’s knee was Maria; 
that she to whom they raised their 
prayers in time of tribulation was 
Maria; that the one they blessed for 
benefits received was always Maria. 
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And now her gracious presence was to 
depart from her beloved mountain; the 
time had come to utter the last fare 
well. Here the preacher spoke a few 
words soe touching in their eloquence 
that all the women and most of the 
men burst into tears and made no at- 
tempt to conceal their emotion. 

It would not occur to an Englishman 
to weep because a picture is taken 
from one place to another. A short 
time ago quite_a number of pictures 
were taken and put away in the Tate 
Gallery, and yet London looked stolidly 
on and not a tear was shed. Had one 
been shed it would have been laughed 
at, and had only one or two of the 
congregation in the Matrice been so 
powerfully affected it might have 
passed unnoticed; but the simultane- 
ousness and spontaneity of their al- 
most hysterical grief was most impres- 
sive, and no one could have had any 
idea of laughing who saw that weep- 
ing crowd accompany the Madonna out 
of the church while the band played 
a funeral march. She was carried on 
men’s shoulders, her face constantly 
turned towards the town, through the 
Trapani Gate and down the road to 
the little church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, while the drum went in front 
filing the air with the mournfulness 
of its perpetual rhythm. As the pic- 
ture passed among the people one of 
the women cried out, “See how pale 
the face of the Madonna has become! 
it is with sorrow to leave the moun- 
tain.” Another lifted up her voice 
and prayed that it might not be long 
before a calamity befell the commune 
—as that it might not rain till Decem- 
ber, for example—in order that she 
might soon return. The bearers stopped 
at the little church where a large chest 
had been prepared in which she was 
to perform the rest of the journey and 
the people’s grief culminated as the 
chest received her out of their sight. 

In “The Marriage of Heaven and 


A Festa on Mount Eryx. 





Hell,” Blake tells us that when the 
Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined 
with him he asked: “Does a firm per- 
suasion that a thing is so make it so’? 
and Isaiah replied: “All poets believe 
that it does, and in ages of imagination 
this firm persuasion removed moun- 
tains, but many are not capable of a 
firm persuasion of anything.” Cer- 
tainly most of the Ericini are capable 
of a firm persuasion of something, and 
probably, if Blake could have visited 
them at a time when the Madonna was 
going away from the mountain or com- 
ing back to it, he would have agreed 
that the age of imagination still lingers 
in this classic spot. 

Those who did not accompany the 
picture beyond Santa Maria delle 
Grazie now proceeded to the Balio and 
the beating of the drum floated up con- 
tinually as the chest, followed by an 
immense crowd on foot, in carts and 
on horseback, was carried down the 
zigzags and along the winding road to 
Custonaci. In many places booths had 
been erected where wine and bread 
were given freely to all while the 
bearers rested. At other points were 
pulpits where they stopped to listen to 
a short sermon. A crowd had come 
out from Paparella to meet and join 
the throng; other crowds from Fico, 
Ragosia, Crocevia, Palazzolo and the 
other villages forming the Commune 
were waiting at various points along 
the road. From the Balio the whole 
journey was visible except where the 
windings of the road hid part of the 
crowd, and with the help of glasses 
the arrival at the Sanctuary could be» 
seen distinctly at about 5 p. m., nearly 
nine hours after the morning start. On 
ordinary occasions the journey takes 
about three hours. In the evening 
there were fireworks and illuminations 
at Custonaci and bonfires in many of 
the other villages. 

When the picture is on the mountain 
it is the custom for the women of the 
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town to go to the Matrice in the even- 

ing to pray. When it is at Gustonaci 

they go to the Balio “where a stone 

prie-dieu has been built for them from 

which they can see the Sanctuary. 
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Here they will go and pray every even- 
ing until] such time as the next calam- 
ity brings the picture up among .them 


again. 


Henry Festing Jones. 





TATA.* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN AICARD. 


PART III. 
III, MONSIEUR PIERBE. 


Pierre, in the Paris which he had so 
recently conquered, gave free rein to 
all his desires. He was one of the 
“heroes of the boulevard de Gaud.” He 
had marvellous trousers, extraordinary 
waistcoats, incomparable boots, “‘heart- 
breaking” gloves, a wonderful stick 
and a princely tilbury. He stood treat 
to friends and enemies and to many 
whom he did not even know. No one 
could accuse him of avarice. He show- 
ered his gold as Lefranc de Pompig- 
nau’s Inn sheds its light, with a cer- 
tain redundant and supernatural exag- 
geration. His vanity was his destruc- 
tion. 

He took as his models the son of Z. 
the banker and the nephew of the 
Duchess de Costebelle, two enormous- 
ly rich young fellows to whom he had 
secured an introduction through a 
certain would-be Paganini, himself a 
protégé of the Duchess. 

The young provincial had lost his 
head when he became a Parisian. 
The luxury, real or fictitious, in which 
almost all his evenings were spent in- 
toxicated him. He really considered 
evening-dress, fine linen and varnished 
boots the marks of a noble superiority. 
He confounded elegance of costume 
with distinction of birth. He did not 
see that the nobility of men without 
*Translated for The Living Age. 


ancestors consists in learning what 
they have not inherited, and that when 
once a finished courtesy is “in the 
blood,” its task is, as a certain phil- 
osopher has phrased it, “to allow un- 
conscious habit to replace active pre- 
occupation with the welfare of others.” 
Pierre Bounaud’s errors have their ex- 
cuse. We poor mortals seldom bear 
unmoved the visible signs of that pow- 
er whose other name is luck. 

The first time that Pierre entered a 
“salon” he felt as bashful as a girl of 
twelve. The bare shoulders of the 
Duchess gave him a sort of vertigo, 
and he bumped into all the furniture. 
He recalled the parlor at home, and in- 
stead of being touched by the memory 
of the dignified humility which thought 
only of him, he turned from it in dis- 
gust, a jeer rising to his lips. He could 
not appreciate the grandeur of Ney 
when he pointed to his carter’s sabots 
and whip, and said: “That is where 
I began.” 

And if only it had been merely his 
whip and sabots of which Pierre was 
ashamed, and not his parents and the 
sublime Tata! 

One day he had said to the young 
Marquis of Negrémont:—“‘My only re- 
gret in life, M. le Marquis, is that I 
have no ancestors.” 

To which the young gentleman had 
replied: ““What’s that you say, my dear 
Bounaud? No ancestors? Honestly it 
would never occur to me, if you didn’t 
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remind me of mine by always calling 
me “monsieur le marquis.” ; 

Pierre proceeded to carry out his pur- 
pose, which was not a bad one in itself, 
though likely to prove costly—he pre- 
pared to bring out Belcolor at his own 
expense. 

The Duchess de Costebelle was in 
the habit of giving musical evenings, 
and it was Pierre’s dream that “all 
Paris” should be invited to hear his 
masterpiece at her hdétel. The talk 
such a recital would make would, he 
thought, be an immense assistance to 
the public production of his work, for 
which he intended to engage his own 
troupe and hire his own theatre. 

Such a recital at the Duchess’s hétel 
he actually managed to secure, and all 
Paris was indeed present; that is to 
say, some fifty persons of more or less 
distinction, who make it their business 
to assist at all the select gatherings in 





their city, “first nights,” “private 
views,” etc., etc. And since there are 
many more than fifty distinguished 


personages in Paris, it becomes per- 
fectly possible for all Paris to find it- 
self on the same hour of the same day 
ata great many different places. 

The Duchess was quite ready to pro- 
claim herself the patroness of a young 
composer with a future. She circu- 
lated among the various groups of her 
guests, arousing the indifferent to en- 
thusiasm, the tepid to ardor. She 
forced everyone to admit out of simple 
politeness that she had discovered a 
genius. And everyone went away de- 
lighted with a performance which had 
really been extremely = successful. 
L’ Illustration, a paper which had only 
recently been started, brought out a 
sketch representing the “young com- 
poser, Pierre Bounaud,” sitting at the 
piano and singing Deidamia’s aria to 
“all Paris.” 


Iv. L’ ILLUSTRATION. 


It was the Bounauds’ day at home. 
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Pierre’s letter had been a day late, and 
the guests were already seated ready 
to listen to the reading and the music. 
“And did the reception really take 
place?” 
“Oh, yes; but I know nothing about 


it, except that it was given by the 
Duchess de Costebelle.” 

“Fine old Provencal name!” said Pel- 
loquin, one of whose customers was a 
tailor who made the clothes of a Coste- 
belle. 

“What’s become of your son, Pello- 
quin? He was here only a moment 
ago,” said Bounaud. 

“He has gone down to meet the post- 
man, father,” said Adéle. 

“Very kind of him, I’m sure!’ 

Just then Marius appeared panting, 
and bearing a letter and a paper in 
his hand. 

“The letter, Master Bounaud,—The 
letter!” he shouted from the doorway. 

“Quick, quick!” cried Bounaud, “give 
it to me!” and felt wildly in all his 
pockets for his missing spectacles. A 
shiver of expectation ran round the 
room while Bounaud read the contents 
to himself, moving his lips, which were 
very pale, as he followed the words. 

“Well?” questioned Pelloquin. 

“One minute! It’s all right! 
must just see first.’ 

When he had read the first page of 


But I 


the letter, he once more made the 
round of his pockets, this time in 
search of his handkerchief. Great 


drops of perspiration were standing out 
upon his face. He wiped his forehead, 
then his eyes, then the spectacles which 
he had removed and which he re- 
placed upon his Bourbon nose upside 
down. 

“Listen, my friends!” 

All the women settled the folds of 
their skirts that they might hear the 
better, and Bounaud began:— 


“My dear father—my dear parents; 


“My recital at the hétel of the Duch- 
ess de Costebelle—” 
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“Good old Provencal name!” reiter- 
ated Pelloquin. 

“Hush!” said somebody, and Bou- 
naud resumed :— 


“My recital at the hétel of the Duch- 
ess de Costebelle was an enormous 
success—”’ He paused and opened his 
mouth wide so as to give the word 
“enormous” its full value, then pur- 
sued:—“M. de Béranger was present, 
as well as the secretary of M. de Lam- 
artine—” 


“All the nobility!” naively observed 
Pelloquin. 


“Imagine an immense salon, or rather 
a vast hall, decorated in white and gold. 
The press was fully represented. I 
was at the piano. By way of intro- 
duction I explained the plot of my 
opera, as I did when I was with you 
in Toulon. I played the overture in 
the midst of a religious hush—” 


“They know a good thing when they 
hear it!’ Bounaud interrupted his 
reading to remark. 


“But the applause finally broke out 
and was not to be suppressed. A 
friend of the Minister’s was present, 
and observed to me: ‘I shall mention it 
to the Minister!’ ” 


“What minister?’ inquired Pelloquin. 

“He doesn’t say,” replied Bounaud, 
“nor does it matter. Suffice that it was 
a minister.” He turned the page, be- 
coming ever paler and paler, till he was 
fain to sit down. 

“Heavens! What is the matter?’ 
Adéle and Théréson had _ already 
sprung forward. 

“Joy! Only joy!” answered Bounaud. 
“You, Marius,” he cried, “where did 
you put it?’ 

“Put what?’ 

“You had it when you came in! Give 
it to me, quick!” 

“Which? What? What do you 
mean?’ It was Marius’s turn to fum- 
ble in his pockets, but quite at a loss 
as to what he was looking for. 
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Bounaud fairly stuttered with impa- 
tience. “The newspaper,” he managed 


to say, “L’Illustration. It has—it has 
—” and finally in a choking voice, “his 
portrait—engraved. Good Lord! The 
very scene of the recital! A picture of 
it! Oh, where is that paper?” 

Marius found it at last upon the 
mantelpiece behind the clock, All the 
guests were huddling together and hov- 
ering about Bounaud. 

“You intercept my light!’ he cried, 
as he eagerly turned the leaves of the 
paper. They all tried to read over his 
shoulders the titles inscribed beneath 
the engravings, and some actually did 
read them aloud. In the pictures 
themselves their impatient, dazzled 
eyes distinguished nothing but a mass 
of black and white. They came to a 
portrait. 

“Queen Pomaré!” announced Bou- 
naud. 

“That isn’t it,’’ declared Pelloquin. 

“Portrait of the musician—” 

“That’s it! That's it!” 

“Of the musician Berton, Member of 
the Institute. It isn’t that!” 

“Portrait of the musician—Here we 
are!” 

“Gounod: prix de Rome!” 

“A  Reading-Lesson—It must. be 
that!” 

“A New Sort of Derrick for Hoisting 
the Bodies of Coaches and Adjusting 
them upon the Wheels,” announced 
Pelloquin. “It isn’t that.” 

All of a sudden Bounaud started and 
sprung to his feet as though a secret 
spring had been touched within him, 
and all heads were raised as he read 
out with strong emotion:—“‘A Recital 
of Belcolor; Opera in Five Acts by M. 
Pierre Bounaud.’ Oh, Heavens! Oh, 
Heavens above! At the Hétel of Ma- 
dame la Duchesse de Costebelle.”’ 

“There it is!” cried Pelloquin. 

“And there,” Bounaud went on, 
“there is my boy’s likeness in the same 
paper as that of M. Berton—” 
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“Member of the Institute,” completed 
Pelloquin. 

“And of M. Gounod, priv de 
Rome!” shouted Bounaud. “Pri de 
Rome!” he repeated, as though the 
honor had been achieved by his son. 
“And Berton! H. Berton, the rival of 
Gliick. Here, read us the article, 
Adéle, I can’t!” 

He sat down again, and Adéle began 
to read in her fresh voice, interrupted 
at every line by her father who was 
in transports of joy. 

“We will not attempt any analysis 
and so forestall the impression which 
will be made by the work of this young 
maéstro.” 


“Maéstro! They have said it,” ex- 
claimed Bounaud. “Doyou understand, 
all of you? Maéstro! It is his bap- 
tism, his baptism of glory. Read on, 
you little goose!’ 


“Let us merely affirm, and in this we 
are sure we are not mistaken, that it is 
a work full of promise—” 

' 


“Full of promise!” repeated the 
paternal echo. 


“The author has only to continue his 
endeavors—” 

“He will continue them: I answer for 
it,” said Bounaud. 


“The guests were received by Mme. 
la duchess de Costebelle, and her 
charming daughter—” 


“He will marry her,” affirmed Bou- 
naud with conviction. 

Everybody laughed at this outburst 
of paternal folly, the greater part in 
sympathy, but a few in mockery. 


“The author was made the recipient 
of many congratulations by which he 
seemed greatly affected. He is quite 
young, having been born in Toulon in 
1823.” 


“Twenty-three years ago!” murmured 
Théréson unconsciously. 





“What does that signify?’ cried Beu- 
naud, withering her with a glance be- 
cause she had spoken without being 
asked. 


Adéle said nothing. 

“And is that all?’ demanded Bou- 
naud. He thirsted to hear more, he 
hardly knew what, but something sen- 
sational and astounding. “Well, well!” 
he observed at length. “It is enough! 
Yes, indeed, quite enough. My noble 
boy! He has made me forget in one 
minute all his little escapades! He 
has consoled me in an hour for much 
pain and anxiety. My friends, I am 
avery happy man! Kiss me, Adéle! 
Kiss me, Théréson! Kiss me, Marius!’” 
And as the youth bowed his head he 
whispered in his ear: “You are to mar- 
ry Adéle with fifty thousand francs” 
dowry, my boy.” 

He stood up in a glow of complacen- 
ey. “Your hand, Pelloquin! Shake 
hands, my friends, all! I want every- 
body to be happy!” 

There were some who had come to 
the Bounauds that day their friends 
and went away their enemies. Though 
the contrary is often alleged, happiness 
has really fewer friends than misfor- 
tune. We all like much better to pity 
people than to envy them. 


Vv. FURNISHED ROOM TO LET. 


On the day after this glorious festi- 
val, a big storm gathered silently above 
the Bounaud household. Theirs was a 
house where hopeful days were always 
succeeded by gloomy ones. 

“You never say anything to me now- 
adays about your business, Bounaud,” 
murmured Théréson. ‘T’m not com- 
plaining, but I’m certain that you feel 
your burdens and responsibilities grow- 
ing heavier. You have placed an enor- 
mous sum to the credit of our boy 
down there at Paris. Sometimes his 
sister writes to him for me that we 
very much hope he won’t need all that 


money. We beg him to keep his bal- 
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ance as large as possible, and we prom- 
ise him that we will help him out as 
far as we can in other ways.” 

“I never denied that you were good 
women!” 

But Théréson went on, the tones of 
her voice falling lower and lower as 
she bent her head beneath the broad 
ruffies of her cap: “Now, Bounaud, I 
have thought of a way in which we 
might make a little money—” 

“There’s no question of a little: We 
need a great deal.” 

“You'll see. The parlor—” 

“Well, what about the parlor?” 

“Don’t get angry and scold me! If 
we should take out of the parlor your 
father’s portrait, the Saint Cecilia, and 
the beautiful clock; and then if we put 
a bed in it—” 

“Let the parlor?” screamed Bounaud, 
and sat like one stupefied, apparently 
overwhelmed by the notion. Théréson 
could not decide whether it revolted or 
attracted him. Very likely it did both. 

“We could get a good rent for it, and 
be sure of a tenant at once,” pursued 
the poor dear woman. 

“How do you know?” 

“I asked our neighbor who lets fur- 
nished rooms to the naval officers.” 

“And have them bring Tom, Dick 
and Harry into our house? It’s out of 
the question.” 

“We would take nothing lower than 
a Captain,” she murmured. “By the 
time they reach that rank they are 
older and more serious.” 

“I know all about your naval officers! 
They have a gay life of it! No, no let- 
ting of the parlor!” 

“You are wrong, Bounaud!”’ 

“Wrong?” said he, more and more 
amazed by Théréson’s audacity. 

“You ought to let me do as I think 
best. I could let the parlor for at 
least fifty francs a month. The food 
of all three of us doesn’t cost more 
than that. Our boy, down there, is a 
bottomless gulf. I tell you we must— 
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we must let the parlor. We must,” she 


repeated, and shook her head. She 
was as obstinate as a buzzing fly, and 
as untiring. Bounaud’s heart swelled 
with pain. He gazed at his wife long 
and fixedly and read in her eyes that 
she was right. His wife, his good 
wife, was ready to see occupied by 
strangers the sacrosanct parlor, into 
which not even Bounaud himself had 
possessed free right of entrance at all 
times—the room of the closed shutters, 
which had ever been treated as a holy 
place and breathed an atmosphere of 
religious peace! Nay more—she had 
even proposed it! 

It was a blow which made him real- 
ize the bottomless abyss into which his 
fortune was tumbling. He told him- 
self that his paternal ambition was at 
fault, that his wife realized the state 
of affairs, and that if she had taken so 
unexpected a resolve, it was as much 
on his account as on that of their son. 
The love that he felt for Théréson at 
that moment was purer, nobler, sweet- 
er even than all the passionate im- 
pulses of his youth. He recognized in 
her a saint and a martyr. But it was 
not in accordance with his character 
to allow his wife to suspect his tender 
admiration. 

He rose, with an effort repressed the 
sob which would have choked his 
voice, and said: “Do what you like. I 
wash my hands of it! Let the parlor 
if you like! Let it! Put up a sign, 
‘Room to Let—Furnished,’ and leave my 
father’s portrait and the Saint Cecilia 
and everything if you will! What dif- 
ference will it make to me? It’s no 
affair of mine. And it’s perfectly true 
that we don’t need a parlor. Nobody 
ever goes into it except for the Satur- 
day sweeping. We had a parlor, but 
we mace no use of it. We can enter- 
tain in the dining-room.” 

“Yes, yes. We must, 
Théréson insisted. 

He approved, but did not wish to ad- 


Bounaud!” 
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mit it, and he escaped the dilemma 
by seizing his hat and cane and de- 
parting, closing all the doors behind 
him noisily as he went. 

With the help of a neighbor the two 
women took down the St. Cecilia and 
the portrait of the smith, and rehung 
them in the dining-room. They also 
transported thither the stately time- 
piece, and the parlor became a very 
convenient bedroom with a door open- 
ing directly into the entrance-hall. 
From this same hall upon the other 
side opened the door of the Bounaud’s 
dining-room. And so they readjusted 
themselves to life in their narrowed 
quarters. 

Bounaud merely said, when he saw 
the dining-room adorned by the paint- 
ings and the clock: “At any rate I 
shall now be able to see them every 
day.” And, indeed, he often stood 
and gazed at them. 

The placard: 

“Furnished Room to Let 
Up One Flight,” 
was soon swinging from a nail under 
the window of the Bounauds’ parlor. 
When Bounaud came back to the house 
he used to bend his head so as not to 
see it. 

Those who had formerly envied him 
were ready now with their jeers. ‘“Let- 
ting your parlor, are you?” 

“Mind your own business!” 
Bounaud in answer. 

“But we speak in your interest, my 
good sir. If you want to find lodgers, 
you must say so.” 

Bounaud bit his lip. 
obliged. Lodgers are attracted by 
placards and placards are enough. 
They say no more than is absolutely 
necessary.” 

As Théréson had hoped, the captain 
of a vessel rented the parlor. “His 
rank is a warrant for his being a quiet 
tenant,” she repeated.: “He’s married 
When 
take occasion 


growled 


“T am greatly 


and has a family at Rochefort. 
he 


leaves us he will 
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his 


to recommend the place _ to 
friends,” 

“The parlor was an unlucky room, 
anyway,” grumbled Bounaud. “Let’s 
think no more about it.” 

And then, his habitual good-humor 
regaining the ascendancy: “At all 
events it has its guests now every 
day,” said he. 

The renting of the parlor was not the 
most cutting of the pecuniary sacri- 
fices which Théréson had made for her 
son. There was another which Bou- 
naud never knew to the day of his 


death. The house-linen is the women’s 
business; and she sold two dozen 
sheets. And she did it with feelings 


of mingled anguish and humiliation. 

Her neighbors were asked to tell 
their neighbors that Mme. Bounaud 
had for sale some beautiful new linen 
sheets made from flax which she and 
her mother had spun with their own 
hands. They had indeed never been 
used, and more than one goodwife had 
admired their texture, when they were 
taken from the presses at house-clean- 
ing time. 

She had many a cruel moment before 
a purchaser was found, unfolding and 
refolding her linen with a sigh. Shut- 
ting herself up with Adéle in one of 
their rooms where stood no less than 
six old wardrobes of carved nut-wood, 
she opened out the ample sheets which 
are called in the Provencal patois 
linceuls, and which call up visions of 
repose, of kindly slumber and of death. 


“How well I know that one,” she 
would say. “That’s mamma’s spin- 
ning. This one is mine; it’s a little 


finer, but I don’t think it as handsome. 
Poor mother! We buried her in a sheet 
just like this: one of mine—she asked 
it herself.” 

A half dozen of the finest sheets 
were bought for a trousseau, as many 
more by the wife of a naval officer who 
was going with her husband to live in 
the colonies. 














“Who would ever have supposed that 
they would go over seas, my beautiful 
fine linen sheets? They ought to have 
stayed quietly in my father’s house 
and gone down, fresh and strong as 
they are to-day, to my children’s grand- 
children. Life is very tiring, and it is 

Les Annales. 


Loafing-time. 
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sweet to sleep between good sheets 
like these which have lain long in the 
old chest strewn with lavender flowers, 
and then at last to be laid away in a 
winding-sheet spun and woven by your 
mother’s hands.” 


(To be continued.) 


~ 





LOAFING-TIME. 


Speaking generally, I think I know 
all or most of those various persons 
who, year in and year out, and whether 
by deliberate choice or by misadventure, 
are to be seen in occupation of the 
wide fringe which is, at low tide, a 
splendid field of yellow sand, and at 
the flood becomes an integral portion 
of the great Mother Sea. There are the 
sea-gulls who strut there screaming at 
early morn, and afterwards stand, 
breasting the wind and thinking, like 
the historic young waterman, of noth- 
ing at all; there are the rooks that 
come occasionally, the jackdaws, and 
the wood pigeons who alight from time 
to time, for change of diet, perhaps, 
or only for a breath of sea air. Then 
there are the derelict crabs, the cockles 
—praying, doubtless, that the tide may 
return to cool their parched throats be- 
fore it is too late—the whistling, nim- 
ble, wideawake sandpipers, the occa- 
sional rat, and so forth. All these 
I know; but when July is out and Au- 
gust the looked-forward-to, the well-be- 
loved, the most desired, is upon us, be- 
hold, the little kingdom that is neither 
man’s nor Neptune’s becomes sudden- 
ly invaded by new arrivals. 

One strolls down for the accustomed 
quiet, peaceful half-hour alone with 
those who have a vested interest in the 
place, and, instead of the screaming, 
statuesque gulls, the whistling, whirl- 





ing sandpipers, the apologetic rooks 
that know they have no particular 
business here, finds—what? 

Newcomers—strangers—trespassers, if 
you will; weird objects they appear to 
be from a distance, and noisy withal; 
creatures obviously of some over-mas- 
tering, dominating species, for they 
have driven away every denizen of the 
place which can fly or swim, yet, when 
seen closer, to be recognized as dear 
and harmless beings, nay, most desira- 
ble and welcome of guests, even though 
—during their thirty days’ reign here— 
there be never a gull to dispute pos- 
session. 

Let me describe them. There are 
three, and they are of varying sizes, 
and represent both sexes. Each pro- 
pels itself upon two legs, more or less 
shaky or wobbling, according to the 
size of the body belonging. These legs, 
at their first appearance at the begin- 
ning of the month, are white in color, 
but within a few days begin to develop 
a delicious brownness which is attrac- 
tive and charming. Such garments 
as may be worn are carefully and mys- 
teriously stowed away in a kind of 
sponge-bag, so that the central portion 
of the figure appears to be attired in 
trunk hose of irregular formation. 
One, it seems, is called Nellie, one 
Gladys, and the third—a person of very 
tender age, who falls flat upon his face 
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when his fat little legs are overtaxed, 
and cries until assisted to his feet 
again—is Baby. Four yards is, I think, 
his limit for the maintenance of an up- 
right position, after which a sudden 
yeli announces that he has changed it 
for a recumbent attitude, the yell be- 
ing continued until he is set up once 
again, when it abruptly ceases. 

These little creatures go down to the 
edge of the water from time to time— 
they belong, I conclude, to some am- 
phibious species—and play in the shal- 
lows, but at midday they retire inland 
to feed. There are elders of the same 
species sitting further up the beach, 
with their backs, in fact, to the sea- 
wall which bounds it at this point; and 
while the three little ones play they 
read quietly, or lazily throw stones at 
nothing. 

It is a long journey for those 
three pairs of bare legs from the 
fringe of the sea up to the spot where 
the elders sit, especially for those of 
the smallest child, a very bewitching 
person of immense energy; yet there 
is scarcely a moment when one of the 
three little bipeds is not en route, car- 
rying some treasure to be admired, con- 
veying some information of things 
seen, seeking sympathy, moved by the 
insatiable desire to share the wonders 
of discovery: it is a long journey, I 
say, and involves for Gladys and for 
Baby many a tumble in the sand, some- 
times forward, sometimes in a sitting 
posture; and the careful observer will 
note the fact that when a child falls 
forward it nearly always yells, where- 
as if it sits down suddenly its face as- 
sumes an expression of immense sur- 
prise not unmingled with some indig- 
nation, but the matter does not ap- 
parently run to tears, rarely even to 
cries of distress. 

When Baby has safely accomplished 
his journey, and has shown his elders 
that which it was necessary to carry 
up from the sea for their inspection, 


or has bawled inte their ears some 
communication which he has been en- 
deavoring to articulate all the way up 
the beach, he instantly undertakes the 
return journey, only to recommence hia 
arduous travels within a minute or two 
of reaching his destination. 

For the sands are full of marvels 
and of delights almost unspeakable, 
and the softly lapping wavelets reveal 
at each silvery recurrence new stores of 
treasures and wonders which must be 
described for the benefit of the elders 
up at the sea-wall as soon as ever the 
toddling, toppling little legs can con- 
vey their owner back again to head- 
quarters, 

No wonder those delicious limblets, 
so white and delicate-looking on the 
first of August, have become brown 
and sturdy by the thirty-first, and the 
little pale faces, that seemed so peaky 
and transparent at the beginning of 
the month, wear a different complex- 
ion at the end of it, a tint it réjoices 
one to see. At the end of the month, 
too, the elders are left to read their 
books and to throw their pebbles in com- 
parative peace, for all the wonders are 
now familiar. The treasures to be 
found are still dear, though sought 
with less display of excitement, and 
fewer journeys are made up and back 
for the conveyance of joyous informa- 
tion there-anent. The little weird fig- 
ures in their trunk hose carry 
on their ooccupations in a more 
business-like fashion. Very  intent- 
ly they work; their hearts are still 
in their operations, but there is less 
interruption. 

Moreover, when they paddle they are 
now no longer content that the sil- 
very water should cover their ankles 
—they are not afraid to wade knee- 
deep; and if a wavelet should come 
along, deepening for a moment the sea 
as it passes landward, they stand on 
tiptoe as naturally as the  sea-gulls 
twenty yards away rise _ breast-first 
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with the same soft swelling ef ocean’s 
breathing bosom. 

Talking of sea-gulls, I rarely see a 
sea-gull eating a good square meal. I 
would not call him a greedy creature, 
as some birds undoubtedly are. I have 
geen a gull follow a steamer all day 
and then refuse a piece of bread. “Per- 
haps he is too tired to eat,” a child 
suggested; but this theory was present- 
ly dispelled when a piece of meat was 
thrown to him. 

Which is the greediest ef the birds? 
—the garden birds, I mean, residents 
and occasional visitors—the roek? the 
jackdaw? the blackbird? the starling? 
I have evidence bearing upon the vo- 
racity of each, but I almost think that 
for his size the blackbird contrives to 
put away the largest amount of food. 
His capacity is enormous, and most as- 
tonishing if we compare it with our 
own, ceteris paribus, and the propor- 
tions duly worked out. Watch him 
on the lawn, busy over his meat-course, 
A worm moves in his subterraneous 
home an inch or so below the surface 
of the ground; Mr. Blackbird hears 
him, and is over the spot in an instant; 
down goes his yellow beak and up 
comes the unfortunate, wriggling vic- 
tim—a gulp or two and he is gone: a 
fair meal in himself, you would say, 
and equivalent to a pound of sausages, 
at the very lowest computation, if con- 
sumed and consumer were both trans- 
lated to corresponding dimensions. 

But our friend is not nearly satisfied. 
You may watch him unearth and de- 
vour half-a-dozen worms, after which 
he will repair to the strawberry beds 
for his entremet. He will fly along 
the nets until he reaches some weak 
spot he knows of, but which you have 
not yet discovered; with a dive and a 
wriggle he is through and beginning a 
quiet half-hour among your choicest 
‘berries, during which time he will not 
regard the circumstance that such 
fruit is worth a shilling a pound or 
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near it; he will “tuck in” until he 
geecarcely possesses the energy to retire 
when requested to do so by the human 
owner of the property, preferring to 
hide among the foliage and lie low un- 
til, with the help ef that remarkably 
quick digestion of his, he may feel able 
to move with comfort. 

During that hour of lassitude the 
green-eyed cat may come and peer 
through the net, suspecting his pres- 
ence there, maybe, but he will take no 
cognizance of her; he is too lazy even 
to swear at her, and prefers to lie and 
blink under his strawberry leaves. He 
feels, I daresay, like the schoolboy in 
the tuck-shop who has had nine-penn’- 
orth of jam roll, and is then invited 
by the Captain of the Junior House 
Eleven to come and field ont. He is 
“stodged”’ at last, and incapable of ex- 
ertion. 

The starlings are certainly hearty 
feeders, but not, I think, to be com- 
pared for sheer gluttony with the 
blackbird. 

Moreover, there is something delight- 
fully cordial and genial about the star- 
ling. He is such a sociable fellow. 
He is always a member of a large 
club, and is not happy unless every 
one of his friends is about him, shar- 
ing in any good thing the gods may 
have provided him withal, fighting for 
it—oh, yes, but that’s part of the jolly, 
genial fun of the whole thing—squab- 
bling, talking, swallowing, swearing, 
jostling; he is not happy unless he can 
chatter and elbow other fellows about 
while he eats his meals; as active and 
as garrulous as a sparrow is he, and 
ten times as interesting. I always feel 
that the starling, dear, genial, sociable, 
splendid fellow that he is (only see 
him when the sun catches his delicious 
glossy head and wings!), never quite 
receives his deserts in the affection of 
his human acquaintances. I do not 
quite know, however, whether this ap- 
parent sociability of his is in truth a 
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virtue or the outward and visible tes- 
timony to their overweening sense of 
curiosity and inquisitiveness from 
which he certainly suffers. Is it that 
mo starling can see another starling go 
anywhere or do anything but he must 
do the same in order that—in case his 
friend should know of a good thing— 
he may have his share? On the whole, 
I prefer to think otherwise; that a star- 
ling who has found something tells 
his friends one and all, and gets them 
to come and fight for it, argue for it, 
shove one another about for it, see him 
eat it and then talk about it, or what 
not, but anyhow to come. He is so 
genial and takes life so intensely that 
he is not happy without all his friends 
and relations about him. 

This sociability of his cost me, last 
year, almost the entire harvest of a 
magnificent pear tree. I don’t know 
whether starlings really like pears so 
very much; I think they prefer some- 
thing they can drag about on the 
ground and fight over, such as the cast- 
off rubber sole of an old lawn-tennis 
shoe (one of mine kept a flock of them 
happy for a month); but be this as it 
may, it is certain that one fine au- 
tumn day last year a starling alighted 
upon that cherished pear tree of mine, 
tasted a pear, approved of it and— 
starling-like—went and talked about it 
at the club. 

At the first streak of rosy dawn the 
next morning that club removed its 
quarters to my garden; the members 
fell chattering upon that pear tree—to 
each luscious pear a garrulous, sur- 
prised, delighted, wasteful, devouring 
starling. The matutinal stroll in the 
garden revealed a woful state of af- 
fairs. A cloud of silent, over-feasted 
birds flew up from that pear tree, to 
alight upon other trees very close at 
hand—the “stodged” schoolboy again, 
for whom fielding out is a grievance 
only more tolerable than being asked 
to bow] or take any other more active 
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exertion. At the foot of the tree lay 
pears innumerable: pears half-eaten, 
pears untouched, pears sampled and 
left, wasted. Up above were a hun- 
dred scooped-out relics; wherever a 
pear had grown in such a manner that 
a starling could cling to some twig 
convenientiy near at hand and devour 
at his leisure, there still hung the outer 
semblance of a pear, but its substance 
was gone, scooped out clean and dry, a 
sight to make angels weep and mortals 
employ the unhallowed language of 
the goif links. 

The few remaining pears, untouched 
by these genial robbers, were hurriedly 
picked, and—shall I be believed?—the 
mob of watching starlings actually pro- 
tested, scolding and chattering from 
their trees close by, as though one de- 
prived them of their vested rights. 

There were other pear trees within a 
few yards, but their fruit remained 
untouched. This—the best—was alone 
good enough for these merry fellows. 
I have been chidden by birds before 
now, by anxious parents whose fledg- 
lings are out for their first airing, by 
putative parents who have objected to 
their nests being peeped at and their 
eggs counted, and so forth; but never 
have I been hooted by a mob of dis- 
satisfied birds as on that melancholy 
morning when I made myself so un- 
popular to the starling crowd by en- 
deavoring to save for my family a few 
of those splendid pears to which that 
crowd had pegged out a totally unjus- 
tifiable claim. For these fellows, mark 
you, had no vested rights in my gar- 
den, like the Master Thrush and the 
Master Blackbird, the lawn robin, the 
robin of the potato patch, and others. 
They were strangers, or, at best, cas- 
ual visitors. Well, well—the language 
of the golf links did not hurt them 
much, not so much pernaps as the 
over-indulgence in my Marie-Louises— 
it did not even drive them away. 
They remained to swear, and I am cer- 
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tain their language was worse than 
my own. 

There is a shrubbery just outside my 
study window, and the tops of the 
laurel bushes and other trees reach to 
about the level of my eyes. During 
the period of their family ties, when 
of course Mr. and Mrs. Starling for- 
swear the profane society-life which 
they delight in during the remaining 
ten months or so of the year, I see a 
good deal of a brood of youngsters of 
that clan who come there to be fed 
at regular hours. Their insistence, in 
the demanding of food, is greater than 
that of any other bird, I think, and 
certainly more noisy than any, even of 
a certain young rook of whom I mean 
to tell presently. During the minutes 
of suspense—that is while papa and 
mamma are still absent collecting food 
for the meal now due—each youngster 
is restless and uneasy. Unless he can 
see every one of his four brothers all 
the while and be quite sure of what 
each is doing, he is not happy. He is 
afraid that papa will thrust the first 
mouthful into a beak that is not his 
own, or that mamma may favor a 
brother, perhaps more insistent than 
himself, at his expense. Consequently, 
those laurel bushes are very much 
alive with chattering, scolding, moving 
little fluffy persons, for whom there 
is no rest by reason of the fiend Jeal- 
ousy, who is the greatest known enemy 
to Peace. 

But when a parent arrives and the 
actual eating begins there is pande- 
monium indeed. How the parent se- 
lects the child to be fed the first en- 
tirely puzzles me. Does the noisiest 
win? or he with the sharpest elbows, 
the cleverest at shoving his brother out 
of his way? The old bird is himself 
an excitable person, and so is his glossy 
missus; do they contrive to keep a 
level head on such occasions? All five 
of the youngsters crowd upon the same 
twig, that which gives a foothold close 
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to the dispensing parent; they elbow one 
another off, and frequently elbow him 
off also, and the matter appears to the 
profane human eyes watching it to be 
quite hopeless. Yet presently all have 
been fed, and probably adequately so, 
for in the place of bewildering, brain- 
stupefying noise there falls the most 
delightful restful silence; the meal is 
over, the dining-room left empty or oc- 
cupied by a few quiet self-respecting 
tits, and the Starlings young and old 
have disappeared— Heaven knows 
whither. To-morrow at the same hour, 
and for the same purpose, they will 
return, and the same noisy comedy 
will be enacted. Assuredly the family 
keep the neighborhood alive during 
their dinner-hour; and that’s the beau- 
ty of the starling; he is himself so tre- 
mendously alive that it is impossible 
for others to remain uninfected by his 
deliciously bracing attitude towards all 
the affairs of life. 

That young rook, now, whom I have 
mentioned: he too is a terribly noisy 
fellow, and for this there is less ex- 
cuse, because he is an only son and 
takes his meals by himself. Jealousy, 
for him, should be non-existent; he can 
only be jealous in a negative fashion, 
as of moments wasted which might be 
spent in eating. He can feel no fear 
lest sister or brother should anticipate 
by a moment his enjoyment of the 
delights of the table, yet he is as ex- 
cited over his meals as though every 
mouthful were snatched, vi et armis, 
from the jaws of a competitor. 

The young glutton comes daily to the 
big elm at the end of the lawn for a 
meal which takes place at nine in the 
morning—his lunch, let us call it. I 
am certain that far-wandering birds, 
like the rook, sometimes make rendez- 
voug with their half-emancipated 
youngsters who are still partly depend- 
ent upon the parental generosity for 
their food. “Be somewhere in that 
tall elm over yonder,” they say, “‘every 
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day about nine, and you may hear of 
something to your advantage.” Well, 
the young rook waits there regularly 
and the parent comes, and the whole 
thing is a killingly funny performance. 
The youngster waits almost in silence 
until a far-distant caw conveys the 
intelligence that xind, faithful mamma 
has not forgotten her appointment. 
At the sound his excitement matures 
suddenly, and the air becomes in an 
instant vibrate with his frantic appeals 
for food. 

Nearer comes the source of supply; 
the sound of happy, encouraging caws 
grows more distinct. “I am coming,” 
she seems to shout. “Can you hold 
out another minute? Listen how muf- 
fled my voice is; that’s because I’m 
carrying a delicious compound in my 
beak—all for my darling baby-boy!’’ 

The baby-boy’s yells of excitement 
increase; they are still in process of ut- 
terance at the moment when the mess 
of food is pushed into his open mouth. 
This is the moment to which I look 
forward every morning with delightful 
anticipation, for the baby-boy’s efforts 
to swallow and to express his feelings 
at one and the same moment are comi- 
cal in the extreme, the loud caws sud- 
denly changing into a choking sound, 
half-caw, half-gobble, which is quite 
delightful. Each morning I expect 
that youngster to fall asphyxiated to 
earth, afflicted with a spasm of the 
epiglottis, a victim to gluttony fatally 
combined with that inordinate desire to 
talk which is the nature of rooks and 
of some other creatures on two legs 
with whom I have, from time to time, 
scraped acquaintance, not always on 
the tops of elm trees. 

As for conversational powers, the 
jackdaw certainly holds the palm, I have 
frequently heard twoof these merry fel- 
lows talking together for all the world 
like human beings; there is a question 
asked, a reply given, demur made, ar- 
gument used in order to convince, and 
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unwilling acquiescence perhaps, or fur- 
ther argument contra. All this is quite 
obvious, and it is not until the Iie di- 
rect is reached, or perhaps the lie cir- 
cumstantial, that the softly modulated 
and neatly expressed periods degener- 
ate into the frank cawings and quirk- 
ings of the jackdaw who through fear 
or excitement has lost control of his 
voice. 

I always wonder whether jackdaws 
at home are as clownish and amusing 
in their behavior, and as inquisitive, as 
the semi-civilized member of the fam- 
ily who condescends to live upon terms 
of intimacy among mankind. If so, 
the jackdaw family life must be an 
uproariously amusing affair, and cer- 
tainly there can be no privacy among 
such inquisitive folk. One can im- 
agine the accuracy of each jackdaw’s 
information as to the private affairs of 
every other jackdaw. If Mrs. Robin- 
son-Jackdaw has laid another egg, 
surely Messrs. Brown and Jones, her 
neighbors, are immediately aware of 
the fact, and are there and busy turn- 
ing it over, inspecting, probably laugh- 
ing over it, at the very first opportu- 
nity, while—as likely as not—Mr. 
Smith-Jackdaw carries it away with 
him intending to place it in his wife’s 
nest as a huge joke, and pretend that 
she laid it, but sets it down somewhere 
and forgets it. 

That unconscienable persen, the tame 
jackdaw who is allowed the freedom 
of his wings, is a terrible fellow to 
have for a neighbor. A lady friend 
assured me but yesterday that while 
staying with relations in Cheltenham 
she led a miserable life by reason of 
one of these birds, the property of peo- 
ple living next door. That jackdaw 
found out, very early on the morning 
after her arrival, that a newcomer had 
appeared. Now, a newcomer for that 
bird signified a dressing-table covered 
with a set of toilet apparatus which he 
had not yet inspected. My friend likes 




















to sleep with her window wide, and 
upon opening her eyes at the untimely 
hour of six she beheld an inspiring 
sight: a jackdaw sat upon her toilet ta- 
ble eating heartily from a pot of cold- 
cream. She watched him drowsily; it 
was only a sixpenny pot, and the show 
was worth that sum. He enjoyed the 
stuff amazingly, uttering little quirks 
and cawlets as he devoured it, and 
when he had finished he wiped his 
beak upon the cover of a devotional 
book which lay alongside. 

Now the volume was handsomely 
bound, and this unexpected outrage 
thoroughly awoke my friend to the 
situation. She said something aloud, 
made a ladylike remonstrance, doubt- 


less; whereupon the jackdaw looked 
up, exclaimed, “Well, I’m damned!” 
seized a gold safety-pin, and flew 


away. Nearly a week expired before 
that jackdaw had satisfied himself that 
the toilet belongings of the new ar- 
rival had been adequately examined, 
and during that time he carried away 
for further inspection several small 
articles of jewelry and other matters 
{all of which were brought back by his 
owners with apologies), and brought— 
by way of recompense, I suppose, for 
value received—several articles of 
value or otherwise belonging to other 
people, including (honi soit, &c.) a 
small elastic article -of apparel for 
which an owner was never found. I 
thought it rather charming of the jack- 
daw to do his best to make up for the 
losses occasioned by his kleptomaniac 
tendencies. 

The seaside, from the point of view 
of the children, is always bliss. As 
for the “grown-ups,” there are, of 
course, some who “for reasons” would 
never be happy living anywhere else, 
just as the true Londoner cannot be 
induced to remain long away from Pic- 
eadilly. Such inveterates are not here 
reekoned with; but adults who go 
down to the sea with the children may 
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enjoy life if they possess the gift of 


being able to loaf. Some people can- 
not loaf; a loafer is born, not made. 
Sparrows and starlings cannot loaf; 
very few birds can, though perhaps 
gulls approach the nearest to being 
skilled in the art. No one who is fus- 
sily disposed can loaf. I suppose 
Spaniards and Red Indians are the 
best loafers, but there are some of our 
own people who are fairly good. It 
is a pretty art, and its successful prac- 
tice involves an enviable frame of 
mind. To be able to lie and watch 
other people on the beach for hours at 
a time, doing nothing more energetic 
than throwing pebbles at a hat or a 
lump of seaweed or a dog, and to care 
not a cent for anything in the world 
excepting whether one hits or misses 
the object, or how near one can come 
towards hitting it, is very charm- 
ing. 

What a calamity is a wet day in 
August. What a miserable procession 
of dreary hours for the thousands of 
little fretting, sun-browned beings 
mewed up in poky lodging-houses and 
longing for those delightful yellow 
sands which are so near and yet so 
far! Certainly all good-hearted Chris- 
tians should pray for fine weather dur- 
ing August, if only for the benefit of 
these disappointed little souls. 

In this best of worlds all things are, 
of course, arranged for the very best; 
but as a hard-worked gardener, wea- 
ried with much watering of flowers, re- 
marked to me one evening, he could 
not understand why all the rain that 
had to fall could not be made to come 
at night. “It would save us gardeners 
a world of trouble,” he added plaintive- 
ly, ‘and be much usefuller to the flow- 
ers and things.” 

It would save human beings a great 
deal of fretting and no inconsiderable 
amount of bad language too; but then 
those who do not fret, who curb their 
unruly tongues, who grin and bear the 
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troubles and vicissitudes of this mortal 
life, would be deprived of some of the 
fair leaves of their chaplet of merit. 
Moreover, there would be nothing to 
talk about, the chief subject of con- 
versation having thus been eliminated 
from existence. 

As to this matter of the weather, 
the Chinese manage affairs so very 
much more wisely than we do. They 
leave the whole thing in the hands of 
a blind man, who arranges the entire 
question for a year in advance. It is 
done thus: In a temple in Pekin the 
figure of a large ox is placed, fashioned 
in clay, and colored white. Then a 
blind man is introduced, and left alone 
with the ox and sundry pots of paint 
of various colors, and a paint-brush. 

Being, naturally, unable to distin- 
guish which color is which, the blind 
man proceeds to paint that ox, dipping 
his brush and daubing the paint upon 
various portions of the beast at hap- 
hazard—here a patch of yellow, there 
a daub of green, and so on. This 
would seem to the uninitiated but a 
harmless if somewhat foolish pastime, 
since the blind artist cannot, in the or- 
dinary nature of things, see the result 
of his labors, and therefore can take 
little delight in the occupation. Yet 
the function is the most important pos- 
sible, since the whole of the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the nation for a 
year depends upon the exact outcome 
of that blind man’s seemingly hap- 
hazard excursions between paint-pots 
and clay ox. 

When his the 
now parti-colored ox is reproduced in 
models, one 


labors are finished, 


a thousand small each 
most carefully colored in exact imita- 
tion of the original. A replica is sent 
to every principal temple throughout 
the Empire, there to be displayed for 
a while to the populace in the temple 
On a given day there is a func- 
tion. The priest delivers an oration 
before the assembled people, who have 


yard. 
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crowded to the rendezvous from all 
parts of the country, finishing his ser- 
mon by touching the colored model 
with his wand, when the people in- 
stantly fall upon it, smash it to pieces, 
and scramble for the atoms. Happy 
are they who succeed in possessing 
themselves of a particle or two to mix 
in their manure heaps or to distribute 
in powder over their fields, for this 
will assure them a good harvest. 

Meanwhile the coloring of the ox in 
Pekin affords a clue to the destiny of 
the Empire as regards the weather, the 
prospects for the crops, the general 
prosperity of the inhabitants, and so 
forth. For if the blind man has 
daubed generousiy from the yellow 
paint-pot, there will be plenty, peace, 
all things favorable to happiness. Red 
signifies fires and pestilence; black 
and white mean rains—the Celestials 
are pleased to see that a modicum of 
these paints has been used—while 
green gives grim promise of illness and 
of high winds. 

If I were a Celestial I have not the 
slightest doubt that I should give the 
blind man the “straight tip,” together 
with its equivalent in coin of the 
realm; and certainly the investment 
would be a profitable one. 

Why cannot we set up something of 
this sort in England? A little bit of 
the model of a colored ox, mixed in the 
soil of my Devonshire garden, might 
have prevented the total failure of my 
plums this summer and the partial col- 
lapse of the apple crop. While if, by 
the exercise of a little ordinary dis- 
cretion and prevision, our English blind 
man had known his way to the yellow 
paint-pot, we might have been saved 
the post-diluvian deluges of the past 
season, and secured unto ourselves 
comfoyt, happiness, prosperity, plenty, 
and I know not what blessings be- 
sides. 

Truly the Chinese know how to ar- 
range these little matters very much 

















better than ourselves. We in England 
are behind the times. 

In speaking of loafers, of course, I do 
not allude to the professionals. I do 
not envy these fellows the accomplish- 
ment which is their perpetual occupa- 
tion, and must, I should think, be far 
more wearing than hard work. Un- 
doubtedly the men about the harbor 
are easily first in the art of loafing— 
men who stand about waiting for the 
mackerel] to come into the bay. They 
wait for about three hundred and six- 
ty days of the year, and work languid- 
ly and under protest for the other five. 
Their waiting time is spent in stand- 
ing and looking out to sea, smoking, 
spitting, and, when the wife’s gener- 
osity runs to it, or someone has paid 
them sixpence for pulling at a rope to 
which a boat is attached, in making 
occasional visits to a handy little pub- 
lic-house at the harbor-head. When a 
shoal of mackerel has been sighted, it 
is entertaining to watch these hard- 
worked English fishermen; only let 
the sensitive and the thin-skinned keep 
at a respectful distance, for no sooner 
is our friend the Champion Loafer in- 
volved in an enterprise which necessi- 
tates actual exertion than his amiabil- 
ity, supposing this surly class to pos- 
sess any, goes by the board, and there 
is language in the air which would cer- 
tainly shrivel the vegetation around if 
there were any; but fortunately all 
this happens at sea. These good fel- 
lows do not so much mind sitting all day 
in a large row-boat waiting fortheslight 
disturbance in the water which indi- 
eates the anguish of a shoal of small 
fry pursued by mackerel, or rather sur- 
rounded by their voracious pursuers 
and in process of being transferred 
from the open sea to the confinement 
awaiting them, as the mackerel swal- 
each unfortunate little victim 
What annoys the professional 
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whole. 


loafer is to be obliged to row very hard 
for five minutes or more when one of 
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these disturbed patches is viewed, and 
it has become necessary to approach 


quickly and surround the shoal. To 
do this requires considerable exertion 
on their part, for the thing must be 
done rapidly. The circle of mackerel 
may break and the fry escape, in which 
case their haste would be all in vain. 
So they row and swear aloud, while 
their skipper shouts encouragement. 
The skipper himself is not rowing, be- 
cause his duty is to throw out the net 
by armfuls when the shoal is reached, 
while the others row in a circle; but his 
words of encouragement are a tissue 
of swear-words: he swears at the men 
and they at him, and both at the neces- 
sity for so much exertion, and so the 
work proceeds. When a porpoise in- 
tervenes, as he does occasionally—for 
the mackerel have not reached the ex- 
treme of the scale of existence when one 
pursues but is not pursued—our cheery 
loafers give forth such wealth of vitu- 
perative English that it is a marvel 
the porpoise stops to hear himself so 
sulphurously spoken of. He does not 
seem to mind, however, but goes his 
own way, swallows a hundred or so 
of mackerel, tears the net, likely 
enough, into shreds, and departs in his 
merry, light-hearted fashion, pursued 
by the very hearty curses of the fisher- 
men, but not a whit disturbed thereby 
as he rolls and dives and gambols 
along upon his jolly course through 
life. 

These swearing, loafing, lazy fellows 
are the disturbers of the peace of the 
bay: I do not like them. I wish their 
wives, who are mostly laundresses, 
would refuse to keep them longer in 
idleness, and send them away to earn 
their living as “hands” upon some 
trawling smack or elsewhere. 

Have you ever heard the starlings 
sing their evening chorus upon the 
tree-tops just before retiring to roost? 
It is like the sound of a cataract. They 
all sing and nobody listens. Why do 
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they do it? what is the idea of it?—a 
kind of “grace before sleeping,” an 
evening hymn of thanks for a happy 
day and lots of good food? or simply 
an expression of the jollity and good- 
nature which at all times seem to ani- 
mate the breasts of these merry speck- 
led people? At any rate, it is a pleas- 
ant thing to hear this twitter-chorus 
of theirs, though their music is not of 
first-class quality when judged by the 
standard of the Master Thrush and 
such great performers. The curious 
part of it is that a starling can sing 
so much better than he does if he likes 
to take the trouble; but he prefers to 
produce foolish little clownish sounds, 
because he is always brimming over 
with fun and merriment, and has no 
soul for classical music. 

When they have sung enough they 
suddenly finish, and disperse among 
the laurel bushes and elsewhere to 
sleep. In the morning they figure as 
solo singers again, reserving their com- 
bined efforts for the evening. 

What curious folk sea-gulls are in 
the matter of treasure trove of an eat- 
able description! I have watched them 
when scraps of food have been thrown 
among a shrieking, wheeling host of 
hungry kittiwakes from a house built 
close to the cliff. Sufficient morsels 
were shot over the edge to feed the 
entire community, yet the gull which 
secured the first piece was pursued by 
half-a-dozen jealous, screaming com- 
panions, who preferred to attempt to 
dispossess their friend of his treasure 
rather than swoop and pick up for 
themselves from the plenty that await- 
ed them below. When the first gull 
had been pursued for a minute or two 
upon a zigzag course he would drop 
his morsel—perhaps to protest, though 
I trust he contrived to bite a piece off 
before letting it go—whereupon another 
promptly snatched it and was in turn 
pursued, each gull having his turn of 
possession and of dispossession until 
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the morsel had been lost or gradually 
consumed—a matter of ten minutes or 
more, during which time other gulls 
had finished the supply nearer home. 
Now, one would suppose that as food 
was tipped over for these gulls every 
day of their lives at the same place 
and hour, every one of them would 
have been well aware that it would 
pay him better to remain and partake 
in peace of the goods the gods provided 
rather than waste the priceless mo- 
ments in squabbling over some other 
fellow’s share; yet it does not seem to 
be the way of these birds to learn by 
experience—unless it be that they are 
of so “sporting” a kidney that they 
prefer a fight or a competition to a 
square meal. 

It seems, however, to be an article 
in the faith of most birds, from a spar- 
row to an ostrich (if bird he may be 
called), that stolen food, or food that 
has been fought for, is the sweetest. 
Perhaps it is less trouble to snatch a 
crumb from your neighbor’s mouth 
than to pick it up for yourself; certain- 
ly the sparrows think se, and it is 
strange how a stronger sparrow will 
acquiesce with complete amiability in 
the loss of his treasure, even though 
the aggressor be the feeblest weakling 
of his clan. 

As for the youngsters, they will pre- 
tend for weeks that they are too tiny 
to cater for themselves, simply to save 
a little trouble. They will flutter their 
wings and open their mouths and utter 
many piteous untruths in order to se- 
or two from 
papa or mamma. “Oh, do feed me,” 
they seem to cry. “I am so small, I 
have not been able to scrape up any 
food for myself. I’m starving, mother 
—look at me, father, I’m simply as thin 
as a whipping-post!” when all the while 
one has seen with one’s own eyes that 
the little rascals have stuffed them- 
selves so full that the wonder is how 
can squeeze 


cure another mouthful 


their credulous parents 














any more victuals into their replete 
little carcases. How lucky it is that 
the sparrows are garrulous folk and 
have plenty to say during every part 
of the year! There are times, in the 
quiet season, when one is quite grate- 
ful to the little twittering, chirping 
things, and grows quite fond of their 
voices. <A sparrow talks about every- 
thing he sees or does or intends to do. 
If he sees a straw or a piece of paper 
or anything that will do for his nest 
at the breeding season, he will take 
the opinions of all his friends about it: 
Is it suitable? Should he pick it up 
and carry it to the nest and try it? 
Isn’t it too long or too short? too hard, 
too soft, too anything? All his friends 
are delighted to express their opinions; 
they love to hear their own voices. If 
he sees a piece of food he will even 
talk about that before eating it, if he 
is given time by his envious compan- 
ions. If he has not anything to talk 
about, he will talk cheerfully and vol- 
ubly about nothing, and so will all his 
family. 

I must confess that I admire this per- 
petual cheerfulness of the sparrow. 
When the lark is a silent if not an ab- 
sent bird, when the Master Thrush 
and Master Blackbird are dumb, and 
the nightingale is a croaky voice, to be 
heard occasionally in the spinnies and 
coppices—a voice which you would cer- 
tainly never recognize as that of the 
great Prince of Bird Singers—the spar- 
row’s chirping is a welcome note in 
the garden, and the cheerfulness of 
which it is the outward and visible 
sign covers a multitude of sins. 

Have you ever watched two or three 
young birds whese time has arrived to 
leave the parental nest, and who can- 
not make up their minds to take the 
plunge? They are for all the world 


like timid bathers who stand and shiv- 
er at the brink, and ask those fortu- 
nate ones who are 
water whether it is cold. 


already in the 
Just so do 
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the little shivering creatures stand at 


the edge of the nest, chirping out 
many questions to little companions, 
who reply from somewhere among the 
bushes. “Is it all right down there?” 
they seem to say. “Is it soft falling? 
Are there any cats about?” “Come 
on,” shout the older hands impatiently. 
“Don’t be a funk; it won’t become 
easier by waiting. The cat’s having 
its dinner in the kitchen.” “It’s such 
a fearful height!” chirps the shiverer, 
and stands and shivers on while an- 
other day drags its wingless moments 
onward, and perhaps a second. I 
have seen three little fly-catchers oc- 
cupy four days in making up their 
minds to fly; when at length they 
made the plunge, behold! they flew al- 
most as easily as their mother. 

But “loafing-time” is nearly over; one 
must pocket one’s book and gather up 
one’s papers, and prepare to leave this 
delicious edge of the sea, or peradven- 
ture the darkness will cover one. The 
sun sinks and the gulls have disap- 
peared, heaven only knows whither. 
Also the owners of the three pairs of 
brown legs have been carried thereby 
to their homes, and the shore seems 
very blank without them, and very si- 
lent without the sound of their happy 
voices, the high-pitched cry of the kit- 
tiwakes, the whistle of the sandpipers, 
and the occasional caw of a rook or 
the chatter of an inquiring jackdaw. 
Like a certain little person I know, I 
do not wish to be surprised by dark- 
ness. This entertaining lady, whose 
summers have numbered eight, all told, 
begged me on a certain occasion not 
to use the word “peradventure,” 
which, I suppose, I had employed for 
her edification. 

“Why not?” I asked, surprised, when 
—to my immense delight—she informed 
me that if I did so, darkness would 
infallibly cover me. 

Upon inquiry it proved that this 
small, charming person had been in the 
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habit of interpreting a certain quota- 
tion in a manner different from the 
ordinary reading of the words, as thus: 
“If I say ‘peradventure,’ the darkness 
will cover me.” She therefore wisely 
refrained from using a word the em- 
ployment of which would be fraught 
with such terrible consequences, 

The same lady, after gasping through 
the Litany on a hot Sunday morning 
in church, informed me that she had 
liked the service very much, “all but 
the matinée, which was much too 
long.” She meant the Litany. If you 
question other churchgoers of about 
her age you will find that many of 
them call this particular portion of the 
service “the Linaty”! 
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So put up your possessions, Mr. 
Loafer, and follow the gulls and the 
little brown-legged strangers home- 
wards. 

After all, it is but for a few hours; te- 
morrow shall be as to-day—look at the 
sky, the sunset, the direction of the 
wind; thanks be to all good powers 
that rule things climatic, to-morrow is 
going to be a fine day. This month 
was made for young birds and young 
children, that they may take their fill 
of the pleasant things of this world 
while they last, and for loafers 
who—needing such rest as only true 
loafing can give—are wise enough to 
sit in the sun while it shines. 

Fred Whishaw. 





POETS OF THE FRENCH 


If it be true that words create for 
themselves a special atmosphere, and 
that their mere sound calls up vague 
outer things beyond their strict mean- 
ing, so it is true that the names of 
the great poets by their mere sound, 
by something more than the recollection 
of their work, produce an atmosphere 
corresponding to the quality of each; 
and the name of Ronsard throws about 
itself like an aureole the characters of 
fecundity, of leadership, and of fame. 

The group of men to which allusion 
was made in the last essay set out 
with a programme, developed a deter- 
mined school, and fixed the literary 
renaissance of France at its highest 
point. They steeped themselves in 
antiquity, and they put to the greatest 
value it has ever received the name of 
poet; they demanded that the poet 
should be a kind of king, or seer. Half 
seriously, half as a product of mere 
scholarship, the pagan conception of 


the muse and of inspiration filled them. 





RENAISSANCE: RONSARD. 


More than that; in their earnest, and, 
as it seemed at first, artificial work, 
they formed the French language. 
Some of its most famous and most 
familiar words proceed from them— 
for instance, the word Patrie. Some 
little of their exotic Greek and Latin 
adaptations were dropped; the greater 
part remained. They have excluded 
from French—as some think to the im- 
poverishment of that language—most 
elements of the Gothic—the inversion 
of the adjective, the frequent suppres- 
sion of the relative, the irregularity of 
form, which had survived from the 
Middle Ages, and which make the 
older French poetry so much more sym- 
pathetic to the Englishman than is the 
new—all these were destroyed by the 
group of men of whom I speak. They 
were called by their contemporaries 
the Pleiade, for they were seven stars. 

Now, of these, Ronsard was easily the 
master. He had that power which our 
anemic age can hardly comprehend, 














of writing, writing, writing, without 
fear of exhaustion, without irritability 
of self-criticism, without danger of 
comparing the better with the worse. 
Five great volumes of small print, all 
good: men of that fecundity never 
write the really paltry things—all good, 
and most of it glorious; some of it on the 
level which only the great poets reach 
here and there. It is in reading this 
man who rhymed unceasingly for forty 
years, who made of poetry an occupa- 
tion as well as a glory, and who let it 
fill the whole of his life, that one feels 
how much such creative power has to 
do with the value of verse. There is 
a kind of good humility about it, the 
humility of a man who does not look 
too closely at himself, and the health 
of a soul at full stride, going forward. 
You may open Ronsard at any page, 
and find a beauty; you may open any 
one of the sonnets at random, and in 
translating it discover that you are 
compelled to a fine English, because he 
is saying, directly, great things. And 
of these sonnets, note you, he would 
write thirty at a stretch, and then 
twenty, and then a second book, with 
seventy more. So that one cannot help 
understanding that Italian who said 
a man was no poet unless he could 
rap out a century of sonnets from time 
to time; and one is reminded of the 
general vigor of the time and of the 
way in which art of all sorts was 
mingled up together, when one remem- 
bers the tags of verses, just such 
verses as these. which are yet to be 
seen in our galleries set down doubt- 
fully on the margin of their sketches 
by the great artists of the time. 
Ronsard, with these qualities of a 
leader, unconscious, as all true leaders 
are, of the causes of his leadership, 
and caring, as all true leaders do, for 
nothing in leadership, save the glory 
it brings with it, had also, as have all 
leaders, chiefly the power of drawing 
in a multitude of friends. The pecu- 
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liar head of his own group, he very 
soon became the head of all the 
movement of his day. He had 
made letters really great in the 
minds of his contemporaries, and 
having so made them, appeared before 
them as a master of those letters. 
Certainly, as I shall quote him in a 
moment, when I come to his dying 
speech, he was “satiated with glory.” 

Yet this man did not in his person- 
ality convey that largeness which was 
his principal mark. His face was nar- 
row, long and aquiline; his health un- 
even. It was evidently his soul 
which made men quickly forget the 
ill-matched case that bore it; for al- 
most alone of the great poets he was 
consistently happy, and there poured 
out from him not only this unceasing 
torrent of verse, but also advice, sus- 
tenance, and a kind of secondary in- 
spiration for others. 

In yet another matter he was a lead- 
er, and a leader of the utmost weight, 
not the cause, perhaps, but certainly 
the principal example of the trend 
which the mind of the nation was tak- 
ing as the sixteenth century drew to a 
clese. I mean in the matter of -e- 
ligion, upon whose color every society 
depends which is the note even of a 
national language, and which seems to 
be the ultimate influence beyond which 
no historical analysis can carry a 
thinking man. 

But even those who will not admit 
the truth of this should watch the the- 
ory closely, for with the religious trend 
of France is certainly bound up, and 
as I would maintain, on that influence 
is dependent, that final setting of the 
French classic, that winding up of the 
Renaissance with which I shall dea) 
in my next and last essay upon Mal- 
herbe. 

The stream of Catholicism was run- 
ning true. The nation was tumbling 
back after that high and turbulent 
flood into the channel it had scoured 
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for itself by the unbroken energies of 
a thousand years. It is no accident 
that Ronsard, that Du Bellay, were 
priests. Itisatype. It is a type of 
the truth that the cloth admitted poets; 
of the truth that in the great battle 
whose resuits yet troubled Europe, 
here, on the soil where the great ques- 
tions are fought out, Puritanism was 
already killed. The epicurean in them 
both, glad and ready in Ronsard, som- 
bre and Lucretian in Du Bellay, jarred 
indeed in youth against their vows; 
but that it should have been tolerated, 
that it should have led to no excess or 
angry revolt, was typical of their mo- 
ment. It was typical finally of that 
generation that all this mixture of the 
Renaissance with the Church matured 
at last into its natural fruit, for in the 
case of Ronsard we have a noble ex- 
pression of perfect Christianity at the 
end. 

In the November of 1585 he felt 
death upon him; he had himself borne 
to his home so soon as the Huguenot 
bands had left it, ravaged and devas- 
tated as it was. He found it burnt 
and looted, but it reminded him of 
childhood and of the first springs ef 
his great river of verse. A profound 
sadness took him. He was but in his 
sixty-second year. His mind had not 
felt any chill of age. He could 
not sleep; poppies and soporifics failed 
him. He went now in his coach, now 
on a litter from place to place in that 
country side which he had rendered 
famous, and saw the Vendomois for 
the last time; its cornfields all stubble 
under a cold and dreary sky. And in 
each place he waited for a while. 

But death troubled him, and he 
could not remain. Within a fortnight 


he ordered that they should carry him 
southward to the Loire, to that priory 
of which—by a custom of privilege, no- 
bility and royal favor—he was the 
nominal head, the priory which is “the 
eye and delight of Touraine”—the Isle 


of St. Cosmo. He sickened as he went. 
The thirty miles or so took him three 
painful days; twice, all his strength 
failed him, and he lay half fainting 
in his carriage; to so much energy and 
to so much power of creation these 
episodes were an awful introduction 
of death. 

It was upon the 17th of November 
that he reached the walls wherein he 
was Superior; six weeks later, on the 
second day after Christmas, he died. 

Were I to describe that scene to 
which he called the monks, all men of 
his own birth and training, were I to 
dwell upon the appearance and the 
character of the oldest and the wisest, 
who was also the most famous there, 
I should extend this essay beyond its 
true limit, as I should also do were I 
to write dewn, even briefly, the account 
of his just, resigned, and holy death. 
It must suffice that I transcribe the 
chief of his last deeds; I mean, that 
declaration wherein he made his last 
profession of faith. 

The old monk had said to him: “In 
what resolution do you die?’ 

He answered, somewhat angrily: “In 
what did you think? In the religion 
which was my father’s and his fa- 
ther’s, and his father’s and his father’s 
before him—for I am of that kind.” 

Then he called all the community 
around him, as though the monastic 
simplicity had returned (so vital is the 
Faith, so simple its primal energies), 
and as though he had been the true 
prior of some early and fervent com- 
munity, he told them these things, 
which I will faithfully translate on ac- 
count of their beauty. They are print- 
ed here, I think for the first time in 
English, and must stand for the end of 
this essay :— 

He said: “That he had sinned like 
other ‘men, and, perhaps, more than 
most; that his senses had led him 
away by their charm, and that he had 
not repressed or constrained them as 
































he should; but none the less, he had 
always held that Faith which the men 
of his line had left him, he had always 
clasped close the Creed and the unity 
of the Catholic Church; that, in fine, 
he had laid a sure foundation, but he 
had built thereon with wood, with 
hay, with straw. As for that founda- 
tion, he was sure it would stand; as 
for the light and worthless things he 
had built upon it he had trust in the 
mercy of the Saviour that they would 
be burnt in the fire of His love. And 
now he begged them all to believe 
hard, as he had believed; but not to 
live as he had lived; they must under- 
stand that he had never attempted or 
plotted against the life or goods of an- 
other, nor ever against any man’s hon- 
or, but, after all, there was nothing 
therein wherewith to glorify one’s 
self before God.” When he had wept 
a little, he continued, saying, “that the 
world was a ceaseless turmoil and tor- 
ment, and shipwreck after shipwreck 
all the while, and a whirlpool of sins, 
and tears and pain, and that to all 
The Pilot. 
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these misfortunes there was but one 


port, and this port was Death. But, 
as for him, he carried with him into 
that port no desire and no regret for 
life. That he had tried every one of 
its pretended joys, that he had left 
nothing undone which could give him 
the least shadow of pleasure or con- 
tent, but that at the end he had found 
everywhere the oracle of Wisdom, van- 
ity of vanities.” 

He ended with this magnificent 
thing, which is, perhaps, the last his 
human power conceived, and I will put 
it down in his own words:— 

“Of all those vanities, the loveliest 
and most praiseworthy is glory—fame. 
No one of my time has been so filled 
with it as I; I have lived in it, and 
loved and triumphed in it through 
time past, and now I leave it to my 
country to garner and possess it after 
I shall die. So doI go away from my 
own place as satiated with the glory 
of this world as I am hungry and all 
longing for that of God.” 

Hilaire Belloc. 





SCHOLARSHIP HOWLERS. 


There have been articles with horrid 
examples on the howlers which are 
freely perpetrated in schools by chil- 
dren. But there are others. And 
quis custodiet custodes? There has been, 
very recently, an examination of pupil 
teachers for scholarships, and some of 
the results are wonderful. Not to put 
too fine a point on it, as Mr. Snagsby 
remarked, fearful and wonderful. 
Many of the questions were given to 
test not so much what could be 
crammed from a text-book as general 
information and general intelligence. If 
a man is te teach children to think it 
is necessary that he should first be 


able to perferm the somewhat unusual 
operation of thinking for himself; and 
whether the candidates generally 
failed to accomplish this highly diffi- 
cult feat I shall not say. But anyone 
who will take the trouble to read a few 
of the answers given can form his own 
opinion. By saying nothing as to my 
own, I preclude the risk of being con- 
tradicted. The paper of which I treat 
is called “General Information.” It 
contains twelve questions, of which six 
only are to be answered. In the first 
question, among other points, is, “Give 
the dimensions of a common brick.” 
One answer was, “The dimensions of a 
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common brick are clay, sand, and 
water.” 

The second question is, “What are 
the duties of (1) the Lord Chancellor; 
(2) an accountant; (3) an Excise officer; 
and (4) a veterinary surgeon?” One 
has heard criticisms directed against 
Lord Halsbury, but, no doubt, one an- 
swer will suffice to remove them. “The 
Lord Chancellor pays the salaries of 
the domestics employed by the King 
out of his own salary.” On the second 
point, “An accountant is the name of 
the man who serves at the bank by 
the counter. He crosses cheques and 
is next in position to the manager.” 
“An Excise officer is to see that wines, 
&c., are diluted according to law.” On 
the fourth point there seem to be some 
strange ideas. “A veterinary surgeon 
vaccinates persons.” “A veterinary 
surgeon is appointed by a public body, 
and attends wounds and amputations 
if necessary on a member of the public 
body which employs him.” Is this a 
pun? “A veterinary surgeon is a sur- 
geon who has a right to go to a place 
where his duty is required. Some sur- 
geons have to be consulted at home, as 
they have no right to go out of doors.” 
Poor things! 

The third question is, “With what 
recent events are the following names 
connected, Pekin, Venice, Westminster 
Abbey?” “At Pekin thousands of Le- 
gations were killed.” “At Venice is 


the Vatican, an ancient temple.” 
“Venice is a most important city in 
Italy. It was quite recently, amidst 


splendor and pomp, the scene of the 
crowning of the aged Pope of Rome.” 
“Venice is famous for the recent Earl’s 
Court Exhibition of Venice in London.” 
There must have been something to as- 
sociate a late nonconformist divine 
with the Abbey, though for the life of 
me, I cannot think of any such thing. 
Yet one answer was that “Dr Parker 
was recently buried in Westminster 
Abbey,” and another was, “The Abbey 
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has lost by death its most eloquent 
preacher, Dr. Parker.” These exam- 
inees must have been nonconformists; 
so to avoid trouble it would be better 
to get them to amend their answers 
by deleting “was” and “has” and sub- 
stituting “should have been” and 
“should have.” Another answer was 
that Sir Arthur Sullivan was recently 
buried in the Abbey. “Westminster 
Abbey was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren.” Yet the most startling reply 
from the point of view of an education- 
ist was certainly this, ““Westminster 
Abbey is where the English Parliament 
is held. There the Education Bill 
was recently passed.” 

Question 4 is, “What do you know 
about the water-supply and drainage, 
if any, of the place in which you live?” 
“As to drainage, we have none, 
and I think we are very fortunate in 
this respect.” At first blush it seems 
that this examinee is following a fool- 
ish course and losing marks by, as the 
street boys say, “trying to be funny.” 
But, really, I think the words “if any,”’ 
in the question have misled him, and 
he believes what he says. And I do 
not say he is wrong. You never get 
an epidemic from a total want of drain- 
age. 

The fifth question is, “Give the 
names of six living Englishmen distin- 
guished in science, art, or literature. 
Name the grounds of distinction in 
each case.” Science is a hard nut. But 
art is easy. They plumped for Police 
Constable Jones. As _ to literature, 
why, “Canon Doyle is noted for the 
many works he has produced on Scrip- 
ture.” Is that c. and b., Sir Arthur? 
As to art, “Sir Edward Poynter is a 
well-known drawing man. He designs 
for schools.” Now the origin of the 
last sentence is the cream of the joke. 
But it is so “wrop in mist’ry” to the 
uninitiate that one in a thousand, and 
one only, will understand. 

Question 9 is, “Give the titles and 














authors of the books in which the fol- 
lowing characters are introduced:— 
... Lancelot...” “Lancelot is in the 
Mort d’Arthur, which was written by 
Caxton.” And now comes an answer 
which would have saddened the heart 
of a humorist who hated to waste a 
good thing, for his parody has been 
taken for seriousness, and no other 
Lancelot has been known. “Lancelot 
was a Yankee in the Court of King 
Arthur, by Mark Twain.” 

The tenth question is, “What insti- 
tutions are connected with the follow- 
ing places—({1) Girton, (2) Kew, (8) 
Bisley, (4) The Oval, (5) Broadmoor?” 
There has been some inexplicable con- 
fusion between the first and the last. 
Surely it cannot be for a joke, but 
more than one have replied that Girton 
is a lunatic asylum. One has given it 
far more honor, and says, “Girton is a 
famous college for training ladies. Our 
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An- 


present Queen is a Girton girl.” 
other says, “Girton is a country resi- 


dence near Cambridge.” “Girton is a 
great golf centre. Mr. Balfour often 
plays there with other distinguished 
players.” ‘‘Kew,” says the first answer 
to the next sub-question, “is a college 
for naval surgeons.” Another candi- 
date, making an obvious confusion, 
says, “Kew is the largest college in the 
world. It is in Russia.” To go to the 
last sub-question—I skip because I 
want to keep the tit-bit for the last— 
“Broadmoor is an important race meet- 
ing and grouse shooting.” “The Oval 
is the property of the Gentleman 
Players.” Now, Mr. V. Crawford, 
what about this? Perhaps, as you 
have left Surrey, you may be free to 
express an opinion. But, in my poor 
judgment, this is the very best, “The 
Oval is where the Lords play.” 
G. Stanley Elis. 
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Darwin’s “Origin of Species” may 
now be bought in London, in una- 
bridged form, for sixpence. Its pub- 
lishers are the Rationalist Press As- 
sociation. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish, in the 
dainty typography of the Merrymount 
Press, a little volume entitled “Joy and 
Power” in which are contained three 
addresses recently delivered by that 
inspiring and suggestive preacher, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke. ‘The ad- 
dresses are on different themes and 
were addressed to different audiences, 
but they are one in motive and in im- 
pression. 


Dr. 


Furnival’s long-cherished wish 








to have a Shakespeare published in the 
old spelling is about to be realized, 
The edition he prepared for the New 
Shakespeare-Society will shortly be is- 
sued by Mr. Moring, of the De La More 
Press. The plays will be published in 
their historical order, and will each 
occupy one volume of square octavo 
shape, and two alternate qualities of 
paper will be available. 


In their series of “Children’s Fa- 
vorite Classics” T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
publish a new edition of “Aesop’s Fa- 
bles,” with illustrations, edited by J. 
Walker McSpadden, and simplified by 
the substitution of shorter words for 
long ones, for the better comprehension 
of children: a collection of twenty-four 
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“Bible Stories” by Sarah E. Dawes, 
in which some of the most striking 
of the Scripture narratives are retold 
in simple language: and a series of 
thirty or more “Fairy Legends of the 
French Provinces” selected and trans- 
lated by Mrs. ‘M. Cary from many 
sources, and well calculated to please 
young readers endowed with imagina- 
tion. 


Clarence Ludlow Brownell’s “The 
Heart of Japan” (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) is a series of vivacious and enter- 
taining sketches of life and Nature: in 
Japan, as seen by a traveler who has 
not limited his wanderings to beaten 
paths. The most interesting and the 
mest progressive of the Asiatic peoples, 
alert, piquant and hospitable, the Jap- 
anese are an alluring subject of study. 
The present writer’s glimpses of them 
have been intimate, and his pictures 
of them are perhaps at times a little 
too unconventional, but the reader of 
bis book will leave it with a better un- 
derstanding of the Japanese than he 
ever had before, and he will have 
gained it without weariness,—whieh is 
something. There are a number of il- 
lustrations. 


Abridged, rechristened, and newly il- 
lustrated with clever drawings, Dr. 
Samuel Warren’s famous novel “Ten 
Thousand a Year” reappears as ‘‘Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse,” edited by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Mr. Brady has ad- 
hered closely to the text. He esti- 
mates that not more than two pages 
of the whole book are of his writing. 
But he has succeeded in reducing the 
novel to less than one-third of its for- 
mer proportions, without injury to the 
unfolding of the plot or the develop- 
ment of the characters. With its hu- 
mor and its interest undiminished, and 
its prolixity eliminated, the old novel 
with its characters, Titmouse, Oily 
Gammon and the rest so well-known to 
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lovers of fiction, should have a new 
lease of life. To this result Mr. Will 
Crawford’s diverting drawings, sixty 
or more in number, will contribute 
hardly less than Mr. Brady’s skill in 
condensing and editing. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 
( 
“The Christ Story” has been told 
anew for young readers by Eva March 
Tappan, delicately, reverently and sym- 
pathetically, and with such bits of de- 
scription, and explanations of national 
customs as are necessary to make its 
meaning clear. The Gospel narratives 
are followed closely and woven to- 
gether: and the style is simple and free 
from iiterary artifice. Of many lives 
of Christ for the young, published dur- 
ing the last twenty years, we do not 
recali any more suitable to the pur- 
pose or more interesting in its method 
of presentation than this. The book 
is attractively printed and is iijlustrat- 
ed with seventy reproductions of mas- 
terpieces of the great artists. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


It would be a pity if children were 
not to read Mrs. Laura E. Richards’s 
book of fables for old and young, 
which she calls “The Golden Win- 
dows,” but it would be almost more a 
pity if only children were to read it, 
for it has a delicate flavor which a 
child reader might miss. The happiest 
conjunction is an older person reading 
it aloud to a younger, and the two 
enjoying it together. These fables 
have their morals but they are to be 
found in the little tales themselves, and 
not in formal tags to them. They are 
humorous, wise, sunny, gentle and ap- 
pealing, all in one. Illustrations and 
decorations by Julia Ward Richards 
and Arthur E. Becher add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The thirteen discourses which make 
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up the volume entitled “Things Funda- 
mental’ were preached by the author, 
Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., early the 
present year to his congregation at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, in New York. 
They are of independent interest, but 
they are knit together by a single pur- 
pose,—to consider frankly, seriously 
and with a constructive and conserva- 
tive intent some of the great religious 
questions of the day, which lie at the 
foundation of Christian faith. The 
nature of faith, the place of reason, 
old and new conceptions of the Scrip- 
tures, the deity of Jesus, the miracles, 
the forgiveness and the punishment of 
sin, the immortality of the soul, and 
the person and work of the Holy Spirit 
are among the great themes here pre- 
sented. Dr. Jefferson is a cogent and 
a sympathetic preacher, and whoever 
goes to this volume, not for a contri- 
bution to controversial theology, but 
for support for his faith and inspira- 
tion for his life can hardly fail to be 
profited by it. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


It is a most interesting human docu- 
ment which is contained in the volume 
on “Laura Bridgman,” by Maud Howe 
and Florence Howe Hall. The book 
tells, with a minuteness and fulness of 
detail which gives it great educational 
and psychologic value, the story of the 
famous pupil of Dr. Howe and what 
he taught her. The mental and sgpir- 
itual development of this extraordinary 
woman, who was bereft of all but one 
of the senses, but who nevertheless 
was trained to receive impressions, to 
acquire knowledge and to express her 
thoughts and feelings is almost a mod- 
ern miracle. The processes by which 
it was achieved, the infinite patience 
and ingenuity employed, and the suc- 
cessive stages by which what seemed 
at the beginning impossible results 
were reached are here described from 
Dr. Howe’s records, Laura Bridgman’s 
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own letters and journals and other 
sources, the material being selected 
and wrought into a continuous narra- 
tive by two of: Dr. Howe’s daughters. 
The story has never been told in de- 
tail before, and it is of great value and 
interest not only in its bearing upon 
the education of blind deaf-mutes, but 
from the light which it throws upon 
the processes of mental development. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


General Gourgaud, who was in the 
personal service of Napoleon, and 
shared with him the inconveniences of 
exile at St. Helena, was on terms of 
close intimacy with his royal master 
at a time when the latter had abundant 
leisure and inclination for reminiscence 
and reflection. Gourgaud relieved the 
tedium of his exile by keeping a full 
journal of his own experiences and of 
all that Napoleon communicated to 
him. From these memoirs, first pub- 
lished a few years ago, and making 
twelve hundred printed pages, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer has se- 
lected and translated the passages 
which are of piquant personal interest 
and historical importance from the 
light which they throw upon the opin- 
ions, motives and standards of the 
great Napoleon. All who have read 
Lord Rosebery’s brilliant sketch of this 
“Last Phase” of Napoleon’s career and 
who recall the place which he gave to 
General Gourgaud’s recollections as 
“the one capital and superior record 
of life at St. Helena” will be grateful 
to Mrs. Latimer for going through the 
mass of material, sorting out that 
which was relevant and worth while, 
and presenting it for the first time in 
English in the volume “Talks of Napo- 
leon at St. Helena” (A. C. McClurg & 
Co.). The work has been done intel- 
ligently and with discrimination, and 
the results are valuable. 











A SONG OF AUTUMN. 


Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Browns, and yellows, and reds; 
While a golden memory still remains 
Of days of idleness—Devonshire lanes— 
Hills and heathery beds— 
A wide blue sky, and a romping sea, 
A thought of joy and a sound of glee, 
As over a waning year it spreads. 
Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Browns, and yellows, and reds. 


Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Reds, and yellows, and browns; 
Of bending boughs and a frowning 
sky. 
As winds leaf-laden go whistling by 
Parks and hamlets and towns; 
They leave cold kisses and chant sad 
strains, 
Yet some sweet memory still remains 
Of breaking seas and blossoming 
downs! 
Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Reds, and yellows, and browns. 


Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Browns, and yellows, and reds, 
In a strange and wonderful harmony 
Blend the noise of cities and) murmur- 
ing sea 
Weaving golden threads! 
They are not over, those sunlit hours, 
For life is filled with the scent of flow- 
ers. 
Rejoice in the light thati remembrance 
sheds! 
Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Browns, and yellows, and reds. 
L. Lowndes. 
Temple Bar. 


THE HALF-PIXY. 


Did ever you meet the Pixies between 
- the night and day? 
Ay, once I met the Pixies along the 
Abbot’s Way. 
The sea-shine and the moonshine made 
up a shining mist, 
And I that went*to meet my maid 
a Pixy’s lips I kissed. 
| 


I kissed her on the laughing mouth, 
and on the forehead pale, 

I never kissed a woman more, for in 

a fairy-tale 
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I live and ever wander from dream to 
sweeter dream, 

And they are fools that call me fool 
because at plover’s scream 

I answer as a shipwrecked man that 
sees a ship at sail. 


The plover is the Pixies’ bird, and 
when I hear him cry, 

What matters it that women laugh 
whenever I pass by. 

The plover yet shall lead me up along 
a moon-washed way, 

And I shall find my Pixy love be- 
tween the night and day. 


When dust-clouds travel down the 
road I look to see her pass. 

I ask the hollies in the hedge, the ox- 
eyes in the grass, 

When last they heard a Pixy’s song, 
or felt a Pixy’s foot; 

And the jealous trees are silent, the 
envious flowers mute, 

And what they see at midnight they 
will not tell, alas! 


But there’s a time to find them, and 
for that time I wait 

Ready to rise and follow though it be 
through Death’s gate, 

For one kiss on a Pixy’s mouth has 
made of mortal me 
Half-Pixy, as the Goodwin 
quicksand and half sea. 

Nora Chesson, 


is half 
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AT THE GATE. 


What will you pluck in Love’s garden, 
Honesty and rue? 

Or love-in-a-mist by the twilight kist 
Or heart’s-ease wet with dew, 
Heart’s-ease with tears of dew? 


There’s rosemary in Love’s garden, 
But that remembrance brings. 
There are roses red, in a hidden bed, 
With petals curved like wings, 

Red petals like Love’s wings. 


There is fair store in Love’s garden 
Of herbs to heal and bless. 

But the fairest vail is poppies pale, 
That bring forgetfulness, 
Sleep and forgetfulness. 

Ethel Clifford. 











